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THE TRESSES OF THE DAY STAR. 


“Mr. Govutp’s Humming Birds at the 
Zoological Gardens—Sixpence extra.” Plain 
prose and very sensible. But with these 
feathered jewels still glittering in our vision, 
we cannot call them by any less delicate 
name than some one of the charming Indian 
terms which belong to the poetry of their 
associations. They shall remain in our memory 
under “the pretty, fond, adoptious christen- 
doms,” by some of which the ancient Mexicans 
expressed their love for these most brilliant 
of living creatures. They shall be to us 
“rays of the sun ’—“rose-suckers ”—“myrtle- 
suckers” —“hill stars” —“hermits”—“comets” 
—“stars of the morning ”—* tresses of the day 
star.’ When we leave the building in which 
many hundreds of these exquisite things are 
grouped under glass-cases, we will strive to 
forget that their beauty is not quite animate. 
The skill of the naturalist, who has formed 
this wondrous collection, has given to them 
almost a lifelike variety. They hang amidst 
fuchsia flowers, or float over beds of bromelia. 
They sit in their nests upon two white eggs, 
ready to disclose their “golden couplets.” 
They dart long beaks into deep, tubular, 
flowers, hovering beneath the pendant bells. 
They poise themselves in the air, we hear not 
the humming of the wings, but we can almost 
fancy there is a voice in that beauty. Cortes 
saw their radiant plumage in embroidered 

ictures, and in the mantles of Montezuma. 
The stern conqueror saw and was astonished. 
What Cortes saw of the spoils of the Hum- 
ming Birds, was far inferior to this artificial 
representation of their varied existence. 


But how was this marvellous collection | 
“ When were the birds sent over?” | 
Tt has been | 


formed ? 
was a question we heard asked. 
one of the many labours of an earnest and 
thoughtful man’s life to get together this 
unrivalled assemblage. He began with a little 
case of the most beautiful and curious, picked 
out of the odd groups of glass domes in 
curiosity shops. He has sometimes bought a 
specimen for a dozen pence, and sometimes 
for as many guineas, They have come from 
the South American Continent and the 
Antilles ; sometimes in packing-cases, some- 
times in a letter containing a single bird. 


The fortunate possessors of the rarer species | 
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are known to the naturalists of all countries 
Those who have secured a specimen con 
sidered unique, are looked upon with the same 
sort of admiring envy that gathers round the 
owner of a genuine Correggio. Call not this 
enthusiasm by any irreverent name! The 
passion for collecting and preserving rare 
objects of nature has raised natural history 
into ascience. It has enlarged the domain of 
the useful and the beautiful. It has made 
such men as Wilson and Audubon. It has 
given England one naturalist who has trod in 
the path of these illustrious observers with pre- 
eminent success. ‘His history is instructive. 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, there 
was a young man whose “daily walks and 
ancient neighbourhood” were by the quiet 
creeks that branch from the Thames, near 
Eton, or on the verge of the adjacent forest. 
He is sometimes, apparently idle, lying under 
the willow branches in a little boat, with 
a book on his knee, and a gun by his side. 
There is a well-known sound—and the gun 
is cocked. The king-fisher has darted upon 
his finny prey, falling into the stream like 
a lump of lead. As he rises with the 
minnow, and his orange breast and green 
blue tail glitter in the evening sun, his flight 
is ended. In a few days he is stuffed, sitting 
on a pendant bough, ready for the plunge. 
The unscientific bird-stuffers are amazed that 
there can be life in death. 

In process of time this young man has 
made a considerable collection. He is the 
possessor of a few books of Zoology, but most 
especially does “ Bewick’s Birds” delight him. 
He earnestly longs to become a scientific natu- 


|ralist ; to attain to something more than the 


mechanical skill for which he has gained 
a reputation. The opportunity arises. He 
leaves his native town, being engaged by the 
Zoological Society in the preparation of spe- 
cimens for their Museum. He marries, His 
wife has a remarkable talent for delineating 
objects of Natural History with accuracy and 
taste. They publish a beautiful example of 
their joint ability; he, as the scientific author ; 
she, as the accomplished artist : “A Century of. 
Birds from the Himalaya Mountains.” Their 
success is complete. Henceforth, Joun GouLp, 
the young man who had sold stuffed birds at 
Eton, is to take rank amongst the best natu- 
ralists of his age. 
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His labours are unceasing ; his success is 
proportionate. He commences “The Birds 
of Europe” in 1832, completing it in 1837 ; 
a magnificent work, of which, though the 
cost is astounding, not a copy now remains 
for sale. After the issue of one or two less 
important books, he commences “ The Birds 
of Australia,” and completes the series during 
ten years’ labour. Here are six hundred 
species figured and described from actual ob- 
servation in their native haunts. Connected 
with this work of surpassing beauty, and of 
necessarily large cost, there is a touching 
history. The wife of the naturalist was the 
companion of his voyage. She had drawn 
on stone nearly all the plates of “The Birds 
of Europe ;” but her loving industry was 
interrupted. She died “within one short 
ear after our return from Australia,” says 
. Gould in his preface ; “during her sojourn 
in which country an immense mass of draw- 
ings, both ornithological and botanical, were 
made by her inimitable hand and pencil.” 
They went to Australia in 1838; they re- 
turned in 1840. Mr. Gould is now engaged 
on “The Birds of Asia ;” and has, also, issued 
the first part of a “Monograph of the Tro- 
chilidze, or Humming Birds.” The industry 
which has got together, and the taste and 
science which have arranged, the collection 
in the Zoological Gardens, will be permanently 
represented in this book. The coloured en- 
gravings approach the brilliancy of the 
plumage of the birds themselves, in a degree 
which is very remarkable. 

How shall we attempt to describe these 
resplendent children of the day star? The 
most vivid colours of the painter’s pallette 
cannot duplicate their ever-varying tints. 
The drawings of Mr. Gould’s admirable book, 
brilliant as they are with every device that 
can impart a metallic, yet transparent lustre, 
are opaque when compared with the bright 
reality. You look upon their plumage under 
the chastened light of a canvas covering, 
beneath the glass of their house, and they 
give out a brilliancy which art cannot even 
then imitate. A sunbeam lights up the 
morning, and they reflect the lustre like 

orgeous gems. Language is still more weak. 
t must resort to analogies. The naturalists 
classify the Humming Birds by typical 
names. One species is the velvet bird; 
another the topaz; another the amethyst ; 
another the emerald; another the ruby; 
another the sapphire. They have frills, 
rufis, feathered boots, downy muffs, gorgets, 
cravats, helmets. Some are the Sapphos, 
some the Coquettes, some the Fops. All this 
indicates the imperfection of verbal descrip- 
tion. Strength becomes exaggeration. “They 
shine as the sun,” says one. “They dart 
forth pencils of light,” says another. Science 
then comes in to explain their wondrous 
lustre. Andebert demonstrated mathema- 
tically that the organisation of their fea- 
thers, reflecting the rays of light from 





prising variety of colour. When ; it is stated, 


the light glides in a vertical direction over | 
their scaly feathers, the luminous rays are | 
absorbed, and they appear black. When it | 
is reflected from their feathers, each feather | 


being a reflector, they are emeralds and rubies, 
Wondrous provision of the Creator! Was 
all this beauty for no purpose but for the 
gratification of a passing curiosity, or the 
pride of a mathematical demonstration} 


Does it not speak to the higher elements of i 


our nature, where poetry and art imperfectly 
abide? The Mexicans felt the poetry when 
they looked upon the Humming Birds as 


emblems of the soul, as the Greeks regarded | 


the butterfly; and held that the spirits of 


their warriors, who had died in the defence of | 
their religion, were transformed into these | 


exquisite creatures, in the mansion of the sun, 


The collection of Mr. Gould, as exhibited | 


in the Gardens of the Zoological Society, is 
comprised in twenty-four cases. 
for a history of Humming Birds extend to 


about three hundred and twenty species, Ten | 


species only were known to Linneus. In 


1824 Mr. Bullock had collected a hundred | 


species. 


In 1842 Mr. Loddiges possessed a 
hundred and ninety-six species. 


of which have still to be mounted. The rapid 


extension of geographical research, especially | 
inthe new world, is well illustrated by the | 
additions which are constantly being made to | 
They range | 


our knowledge of these birds. 
over the continent of America, but chieily 
within the tropics. Some species are found 
in the West Indian Islands ; two in the Island 


of Juan Fernandez; one in Chiloe, in the | 


Pacific. In the vast range of the Andes, at 


a height of seven or eight thousand feet, they | 


are most abundant. They glitter even above 


the snow line at an elevation of fourteenor | 
Chimborazo has its | 


fifteen thousand feet. 
peculiar bird; and so has Pichinoha. Every 


valley of those wild regions—each a world in | 
itself from its prodigious depth—exhibits | 


some variety in form or colour. From the 
immense extent of their geographical range, 
we may form some notion of the labour 
necessary to describe and classify these 
wonders of ornithology—a labour which 


}seems never ending, through the constant 
|accumulation of new materials. 


Let us endeavour to look a little more 
minutely at some of the varieties of beauty in 


————S 


[Conducted by | 


innumerable facets, was the cause of their sur- | 


Hismaterials | 


Mr. Gould | 
has acquired two thousand specimens, many | 


| 





this collection. Each case generally contains | 


several species. Properly to describe one case 
would occupy several pages. We must be 


content with an unscientific glance at a few of | 


the more attractive. 


In the second case in the centre is the | 
Vain were the attempt to | 
There is the metallic | 


Topaza pyra. 
analyse those hues. 
lustre of the brightest gold, but beneath the 
gold there is a vivid green, running off into 


scarlet, contrasting at once and harmonising. | 














A REAL SISTER OF CHARITY 


| Charles Dickens.) 
| In the fifth case, the Bowrcieria offers a dif- 
| ferent species of beauty, the snow-white throat 
and tail feathers mingling with the deepest 
| brown and the most intense blue. In the 
| eighth case, we have the Cynanthus and the 
Cometes—the forked-tail species—the two tail- 
| feathers four or five times the length of their 
minute bodies, and bright as the mysterious 
visitor of “th’ arctic sky.” In the ninth case, 
is the Oreotrochilus Chimboraza—the species 
peculiar to the monarch of mountains—of a 
bright blue and green, with grey breast, as 
if, like the birds and foxes of the polar regions, 
it caught a winter livery in the regions of 
eternal snow. In the eleventh case, is the 
Oxypogon Lindeni, the helmet-crested, grave 
as a white-bearded rabbi, short-beaked, the 
flower-hunter of the highest Andes. In the 
| thirteenth case are several species of the 
| charming little Hreopus, their tarsi clothed 
| with white down, or, as we heard more 
| significantly expressed by a fair visitor, with 
|| cotton-bags at their feet. The fourteenth case 
| contains some larger species, of surpassing 
| brilliancy—radiant in their scaly armour— 
| “glittering in golden coats.” Lastly, at the 
end of the room, in the centre, is the mar- 
vellous Docimastes ensifer, hanging beneath 
| the deep flower of Brugmansia, into which it 
thrusts a beak much longer than its whole 
body, to suck out the honey from the hidden 
|| nectary—hidden in vain from that unfailing 
|| instinct. 
| The colour of the Humming Birds neces- 
sarily attracts the first attention. But, to 
| understand the habits of this numerous 
| family, we must study their forms. Never 
was such an opportunity for so doing presented 
as in Mr. Gould’s collection. 

The question may be asked by some, “ Why, 
are they called Humming Birds?” The name 
is derived from the noise produced by the 
aérial movement of some of the species. Look 
at the little collared group, Calothorax, with 
very imperfect tails. These are not formed 
for distant flights. But, as they hover over a 
flower, the rapid vibration of their wings 
produces the noise which has given a name 
to the whole family. They remain apparently 
motionless for hours. “The vibration of their 
wings,” says Buffon, “is so rapid, that the 
bird poised in the air appears not only im- 
moveable, but entirely without action.” The 
great characteristic of this family is the 
power of the wing. Their muscular system 
is almost wholly employed to give effect to 
this power. They are essentially an ethereal 
race, They find their food on the earth, but 
their home is the air. 

As the wings and the tail exhibit the pecu- 
liar character of their flight, so do the beaks 
determine the nature of their food. Within 
the beak, whether short or long, is a tongue 
which can be darted out with a spring-like 
movement, It pierces the flowers for their 
honied juices ; it seizes upon minute insects. 
It is composed of two blades, with spoon-like 








terminations. The beak is also a weapon of 
attack anddefence. As the female Humming 
Bird sits in her cup-shaped or pendulous nest, 
the male watches over her duties. The 
Indians say he assists her. If a bird invade 
the solitude, especially one of their own 
species, the little creature becomes a fury. 
The needle-like bill is darted at the eyes of 
the intruder, and, uttering the most piercing 
— the tiny warrior will fight to the 
eath. 


Various, almost, as the forms of nature, are 
the tastes and pursuits of man. It is a re- 
markable instance of this comprehensive law 
beneficently made for our instruction, advance- 
ment, and delight, that we have'this quiet 
collection sparkling in the Sun within a mile 
or so of the Great Exhibition. Some men 
pursue the object of their lives amid the 
revolutions of noisy wheels and the rattling 
of machinery ; some, patiently and slowly 
work it out with microscopic tools; some, 
pursuing Nature, track it through her mighty 
solitudes. Each man may well respect the 
vocation of the other. All contribute to the 
common Treasury. Study the useful and 
ornamental inventions of the civilised world ; 
but study, too, the work of the Divine hand 
in these little birds. 





A REAL SISTER OF CHARITY. 


JANE BALL was scarcely ever known to be 
alone, from the earliest years of her life: 
one might almost say from the early months 
of her life, before she had any years to reckon ; 
for, as soon as her mother could leave her to 
sit or sprawl on the floor or the threshold, 
some kitten or little dog would come to her, 
or the birds would hop about her, as if she 
somehow belonged to them. Jane had no 
sisters; and her only brother was many 
years older than herself; so there were no 
children at home for her to play with; and 
her mother was too busy to do more than 
see that the child came to no harm. Yet 
little Jane always had companions, and 
plenty to do. In the winter, she and the 
cat kept each other warm by the fireside : 
and she had the birds to take care of. She 
watched for every crumb that fell from the 
loaf, and put it outside the door for the 
birds, which fed just the same, whether she 
was by or in the house. Before she could 
well walk on the ice, she used to go to the 
slides, where there was sure to be some little 
creature crying with cold, while the elder boys 
and girls were sliding; and wherever there 
was such a little creature crying with cold, 
there was Jane putting its hands round her 
neck, or covering up its feet with her frock, 
and telling it they would soon be warm. On 
the bitterest nights she was afraid dolly would 
be cold even in her arms; and she tucked in 
the sheet round the smart young lady’s neck 
before going to sleep herself. In spring, there 
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were almost always some young birds to feed 
and rear, while boys would go bird-nesting, as 
boys do everywhere. The first strangers who 
came to that part of the coast for sea-bathing 
used to stare at the child whom they met 
walking with a bird perched on her head, and 
another on her shoulder. If there was a crab 
that was thrown out by the fishermen because 
it had lost a claw, Jane would make a pool 
for it in the sands, and watch over it till she 
saw whether it could shift for itself. She was 
no favourite with the shepherds on the down; 
for they lost many a wheatear in August by 
her letting the birds out of their traps. She 
was told that it was wrong to do so, and she 
believed it ; but still she never could see the 
bit of stick and horsehair, and the hole in the 
turf, without peeping to look if a poor bird 
was within ; and if there was one not strangled, 
she could not possibly help setting it free. 
She got many a scolding, and not a few blows, 
before she learned that other people who 
take wheatears out of traps leave a penny 
or a halfpenny in the trap. After that, every 
halfpenny she had, went that way ; and when | 
she had no more coppers, she would leave a 
few cherries, or an apple, or a bit of ginger- 
bread—any treasure she happened to have ; 
and then she was exceedingly surprised when 
the trapper knew who had been there. The 
shepherds treated her more respectfully after 
a certain day, when something happened that | 
frightened the child a good deal. She was 
sitting on the down, making a daisy-chain for 


for many months to entreat, that she might 





her doll’s neck, when some dogs came scouring 
up the slope. They were in pursuit of a 
leveret ; and the leveret, hard-pressed, jumped 
into the child’s lap. Instantly she covered it 
with her frock, and sprang to her feet. The 
dogs leaped about her, and made an alarming 
noise ; and when the farmer to whom the} 
dogs belonged came up, he found her hugging | 
the leveret close, but very red in the face, and 
half crying. Some shepherds near toid the 
story everywhere ; and many were found to 
agree that there must be something strange 
about the child, that a wild animal should 
take refuge in her lap, and that the dogs 
should not pull her down. When the bad 





weather came on, and the winds were too high 
for the downs, there was always somebody’s 
lame foot or aching head to nurse in her lap. 
And then came the shipwrecks, when there 
were only too many wet and cold, and hungry, 
and wretched people for her to try to warm 
and comfort. 

Perhaps the greatest event of her whole 
childhood was the arrival in the next town of 
a menagerie of wild beasts. When her father 
took her to see it, he was little aware what 
he was doing. There was a young lady, 
dressed very grandly, with a little wand in 
her hand, who went into the lion’s cage, and 
then into the tigers’, and played with the 
creatures, and came out safe. Little Jane 
longed to go too, but she did not venture to 
ask that. She only asked, and never ceased 
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be brought up to be a waiter in a menagerie, 
When she was so laughed at that she dared 
not say any more about it by day, she 
muttered about it in her sleep. She had 
glorious dreams about living with lions and 
tigers, and playing with monkeys and parrots ; 
and she still hoped that her parents would 
see that what another woman did, she might 
do. Before the day arrived, however, for her 
parents to reach her point of view, she had 
changed her object. The neighbour whose 
bad foot she hac so often nursed, was obliged 
to go at last to the county hospital ; and there 
Jane went with her mother one market-day, 
Her soul was now really roused. She thought 
no more of playing with lions and tigers, and 
wearing embroidered trousers, and flourishing 
a wand; she wanted to be a nurse in the 
clean wards of an hospital. She asked endless 
questions on the spot about the ways of the | 
place. She set a chair for one tottering | 
patient ; smoothed the pillow of another 
who was restless ; watched how others took 
their physic, and thought she should like, 
above everything, to spend her life in this 
place. 

Jane found, however, as most of us do, that, 
after all our fine visions of doing grand things, 
and things after our own fancy, the business | 
of our lives lies at home. When she was | 
sixteen—old enough to be ashamed of speaking 
her wild wishes, but young enough to dream 
of them still—her mother became so delicate 
that it was impossible to think of leaving her; | 
and before her mother died, five years atter, a 
certain young carpenter, named Ewing, oc- 
eupied more of her thoughts than either 
menagerie or hospital. In due time she 
married Ewing; and, some years after, her 
father died. Her brother lived in London. 
So her husband and children made her home- 
world; and the rest of her world was made 
up of such sick and suffering neighbours as 
she could help. 

At forty years of age she was living in a 





| narrow lane of the town where she had seen 


the menagerie. There were not even cheerful 
houses opposite ; but high warehouse walls, 
without one single glazed window, but only 
square spaces closed with dark shutters. By 
peeping from the second-floor windows, the 
ridge of a chalk cliff might be seen, with its 
cap of grass, and a strip of sky above; but 
otherwise, there was nothing visible but the 
lane. The eldest boy, now fourteen, worked 
with his father as a carpenter. The eldest 
girl was eleven, and there were some younger 
ones who, with the lodgers, gave mother and 
daughter plenty to do. There were two rooms 
let to lodgers—single men, who would be 
out of the way all day at their work. The 
rooms were never unlet long together; for 
they were clean, and the bedding was good. 
When the railway works were begun on 
that part of the coast, there were plenty of 
applicants for the Ewings’ rooms. ‘They 


———— 














|| any means 80 sweet. 
| indeed.’ 


| sleeping 
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| Charles Dickens.) 


| could now pick and choose ; and they chose, 
as the tenant of their second-floor room, 
Allan Marsh, a young man who came from 
the north of England, to work upon the rail- 
way. They liked, from the first, his open, 
ood-humoured countenance, full of health 
and cheerfulness—to say nothing of its being 
very handsome—with the thick bright hair 
curling above his broad forehead. They 
liked his frank manner, and his way of 
speaking to the children, and they agreed, 
after one interview, that they had no doubt 
he was an honest man, who would pay his 
| wayand be sober. Soit proved. He paid his 
bill on the first Saturday night ; and during 
that week and the next, the comrades he 
| brought home to spend an hour with him, or 
| engage the room above, were as respectable 
| as himself. Allan made himself quite at 
| home ; called Mrs. Ewing “Mother ;” played 
with the little ones ; and told the elder ones 
| all about his way of life as a miner in the 
north. He had not liked his way of life as a 
miner ; and had come south on that account. 
| Moreover, he hoped his brother would soon 
| follow his example ; for no man could keep 
'| his health long who had to sleep in a lodging- 
shop. 
oA lodging-shop!” exclaimed Jack Ewing. 
| “What is that ?” 
“Something like a beehive, only not by 
Very far from it, 
| And Allan told how he and his brother 
| used to divide the week—the one going forth 
on the Sunday night, with wallet on shoulder, 
containing three aor provisions, and clamber- 
ing up the mountain to the place of work, 
near which stood the lodging-shop ; and the 
other setting out in the same way on the 
Wednesday night. The work was so hard 
that no man undertook more than half a 
| week of it; and it was this which saved 
many lives ; for no man could long survive 
seven nights in a week in a lodging- 
| shop. "The brothers usually met at a certain 
| spot in the ascent, and sat down for half-an- 

hour’s talk; and very pleasant those talks 
were ; but Allan had sent a message to his 
| brother, that they could here, in the south, 
| work together for six days in the week, and 
have every evening for talk, and seven nights 
of such sleep as could never be had in a 
lodging-shop. 

“ But what is a lodging-shop ?” asked Jack 


“It is a great house of two stories, with no 
opening at the back or sides, except the 
chimney of the fire-place below, and only two 
windows in each floor, on the fourth side ; so 
that there is not air enough for so many 

ople to breathe. Pah! I seem to smell the 

d air now.” 

“How many people ?” 

“Sometimes above a hundred. There were 
the beds, row above row, up to the ceiling ; 
the upper rows on posts, with ladders to get 
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up to them; and sometimes three of us in 
a bed, with a fourth sleeping across the 
foot.” 

“T should never have slept, in such a way 
as that.” 

“You must, if you wanted to sleep at all. 
There was no other place to sleep in, up that 
mountain.” 

“ But did you sleep ?” 

“Not much. Among so many, there were 
always some that had coughs; and they dis- 
turbed the rest. Then some came in late— 
up to midnight, and they were cooking their 
suppers, frying their bacon at the fire below ; 
and the smell came up among the bad breath. 
I used to think the night seemed as long as a 
week. We got up more tired than we went 
to bed.” 

“ Could not you go somewhere else ?” 

“No: the nearest public-house was seven 
miles off. And if we had made any difiiculty, 
we should have been discharged. It was 
only for three nights out of seven; but that 
has killed off many good tellows who ought 
to be living now. It shall not be so with my 
brother. i will find somebody to write him 
a letter from me, begging him to come and 
work on the railway, and lodge here, where 
he can breathe free, and not lose his precious 
strength from bad air.” 

Before any answer arrived to message or 
letter, a dreadful change had come over 
Allan’s state and prospects. He went out 
merrily to his work, one morning, when he 
had been about three weeks at the Ewings’ ; 
little dreaming that he should never go forth 
to work more. As he ed through the 
passage, he bade the children be good at 
school. When he got to the door, he saw the 
pretty, bright-haired little Betsy Holt, three 
years old, peeping at him, and begging play 
from an opposite entrance ; and he stopped a 
minute to give the child a toss, and pretend 
to run after her: and this was the last time 
he was seen on his feet. While at work that 
day, he set his foot on a round lump of chalk, 
which began to roll; and, before he could 
recover himself, he was carried over the verge 
of the cliff, and fell to a great depth. 

When taken up, he said he was a dead 
man; and those who climbed to the slope 
where he lay, told the people who began to 

ather below that his back was broken. A 

urdle was brought, and he was carried down 
and along the beach, as gently as possible, but 
groaning so as to sicken the hearts of those 
who heard him. They were going to take 
him to the nearest public-house ; but now he 
showed that he was sensible. He begged 
them not to stop anywhere, but carry him to 
“Mother’s.” He tried hard to stop groaning ; 
that they might not be disheartened at the 
way they had to go. 

“ Mother” was at home, busy baking, while 
little Jane took care of the children. Ina 
moment, Mrs. Ewing comprehended the case. 
She wiped the flour from her hands, handed a 

















pair of large scissors to the bearers, and bade 
them cut off poor Allan’s clothes, as easily as 
they could, while she put clean sheets upon 
his bed. The doctors had already been sent 
for. One or two prudent neighbours asked 
her, in a whisper, who would pay expenses ; 
to which she replied that she would see about 
that afterwards. It was terrible work moving 
him from the hurdle upon the bed, after the 
difficult business of getting him up the narrow 
stairs. She did not shrink from the sight, 
though she perceived, at once, that the knees 
and the toes were dislocated. The sufferer 
did not seem aware of this; his complaint 
being of his back. The surgeons presently 
arrived. They could not, at present, be sure 
about the extent of the injury to the spine ; 
but they thought it would be soon fatal ; and 
they declined attempting anything with the 
limbs meanwhile. 

Next came the husband and son—home to 
dinner. Ewing was much disturbed that the 
poor fellow had been brought here. What 
could they do with him? It was not so much 
further to the workhouse ; and he ought to 
have been taken there. The expenses would 
be very great; and who was to pay? And 
how was the house to go on, with the poor 
fellow groaning there, night and day? The 
wife answered little in words, beyond pleading 
that Allan had begged to be brought hither. 
She had no doubt she could manage to nurse 
him. His brother might be expected any 
time now ; and with him they might arrange 
about the future. To satisfy Mr. Ewing’s 
mind, the clergyman, who came as soon as he 
heard of the accident, wrote to Allan’s family. 
Alas! no comfort was sent back in answer. 
When Mr. Franklin’s letter arrived, the family 
were already in deep affliction. Allan’s bro- 
ther had been killed by the caving in of the 
mine where he was at work. Who should 
tell Allan this piece of news? Mr. Franklin 
would have done it; but “mother” was not 
afraid to do it; and some favourable oppor- 
tunity might present itself, in the course of 
her daily and nightly watch. She did find an 
opportunity ; and, whether it was her method 
of doing it, or her steady temper of acqui- 
escence in all events communicating itself to 
him, or whether his own fearful pain of body 
rendered him less sensible to other kinds of 
suffering, Allan bore the tidings better than 
could have been hoped. When he spoke of 
his brother, it was of his being out of his 
pain ; the greatest good, perhaps, that, at that 
time, poor Allan could conceive of. 

Night and day did “Mother” nurse: the 
groaning stranger thus thrown upon her 
charity. For many months Allan scarcely 
slept ; for there was no complete intermission 
of his pain. How she did it, nobody could 
understand. The mere washing of the linen 
would have been work enough for some 
women ; for the sheets and shirts required 
very frequent changing, while the treatment 
of the case was going on. The doctors said 
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that no sick room they ever entered was in 
better condition. Her husband, though dis- 
contented and anxious, could not say that he 
was neglected, nor the children either. Mrs, 
Ewing only said that Jane was growing up 
to be a nice little help ; and that it was good 
for the boys to have to help too. And they 
really were good little boys ; quiet, and willing 
to give up their play, and lend a hand in any 
way they could. As for the expenses, it was 
some time before any money could be obtained 
from any quarter ; but at last, Allan’s claim 
was so pressed upon the Railway Company 
by Mr. Franklin, that they decreed an allow- 
ance of ten shillings a week. This was, 
perhaps, as much as they could be expected 
to give; but it was very far from being a 
repayment even of Allan’s expenses, without 
considering the nursing. The one article 
of clean linen would have used up the half of | 
it, in any other house. 

At the end of six months, when the spring 
was coming on, Allan declared himself no 
better; and his groaning was almost as 
terrible to hear as at first. But the doctors 
assured the Ewings and Mr. Franklin that 
the pain was very much lessened ; and that it 
would lessen still more, till the lower half of the 
body would be wholly insensible. Poor Allan 
was quite sincere in believing that he suffered 
as much as ever, It was a case in which such 
a mistake often occurs,—when a habit of | 
groaning—a mood of fixed misery—keeps up, 
in a degree, the original sensations. If Allan 
could think himself easier, he would find he 
was so. “Mother” had for some time sus- 
pected this; suspected that this was the 
turning point when the pain of body was 
becoming disease of mind. Not for one 
moment did she think of relieving herself of | 
a burden now clearly shown to be hopeless, 
If Allan was neither to recover nor die,—if 


| he was to lie there year after year, she must 


lay her plans for a continuance; she must 
enter upon a higher kind of nursing than 
he had yet needed. She must minister to 


‘his mind, even more carefully than to his 


body. 

She led him to observe, as from his own 
sensations, the total paralysis of his legs and 
the lower part of his body ; and when he said 
he feared he should never again leave his bed, 
she did not contradict him, but spoke cheer- 
fully of it as the condition of his life. The 
tears streamed down the poor fellow’s face, 
and she had much ado to restrain her own 
when he sobbed out, “O! Mother, shall 
I never see the sun again?” Then, he had 
fits of thirst for the wind on the cliffs. If he 
could feel the breeze upon his face on the 
cliffs, he thought he could rest and be happy. 
But this was what he could not have ; for, as 
has been said, it was only by peeping up from 
the window that the ridge of the cliff and a 
strip of sky could be seen. She did not 
rebuke him, and preach to him, and go into 
the sunshine, and leave him to cry in bed— 
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| with feeble nerves, and no change of objects. 
She turned over in her mind what could be 
| done to amuse him, and occupy his faculties. 
| She did speak of resignation, and in a way 
| which made him devour her words; but it 
| was while putting herself in his place, and 
resigning herself to his circumstances. She 
| liked the breeze upon the heights, but every 
spare half-hour was given to Allan; and 
| every little indulgence that offered itself to her 
| was, somehow, changed into some comfort for 
| him. By the time the crocuses should blow, 
| there was a little green balcony put up before 
the window. That was Jack’s sanitoate, 
and, after one of Mr. Franklin’s visits, some- 
body sent two hyacinths and three tulips, 
soon to come into blow. One day, “ Mother” 
| laughed, and said she had brought a lady to 
| visit him; and the bright-haired little Betsy 
| Holt peeped shily from behind her apron. 
Everybody grew free where “ Mother” was ; 
| and, in a few minutes, Betsy was on the bed, 
with her arm round Allan’s neck, laughing 
| and prattling, till she was tired; and then 
she went to sleep upon his arm. After that, 
_ little Betsy’s tiny footstep was heard often 
| upon the stairs, toiling up, a stair at a time, 
and many a laugh came from Allan’s room 
when the child was there. 
Little Miss Betsy was too young and too 
recious to be allowed to cross the lane alone. 
hen there was nobody to bring her, she 
would go to one of the great warehouse 
| windows opposite, and, if Allan’s window was 
| open, she would call to him till he raised 
himself in bed by the cord that hung from 
| the ceiling, and gave her the nod she wanted. 
| Allan was not her only attraction in that 
| rom, Allan had pretty birds,—such pretty 
| birds, that Betsy liked them better than any 
| she saw on the downs. There was a family 
of canaries. “Mother” knew where she 
| could have a pair of canaries, if only she had 
_acage. This cage was Allan’s first piece of 
real work ; and it occupied his mind for — 
| days. It was to be a large cage, fit for build- 
| ing in, and rearing a brood. Then, it was 
necessary to know what were the materials 
| for building, and how the brood should be 
reared. Mr. Franklin was inquired of; and 
then Allan felt what a comfort it would be 
if he could read for himself what he wanted 
| to know. He could read a little, but it was 
| irksome—almost impossible to him—to make 
| out the meaning of anything in print. The 
children and he came to an agreement that 
| they should help him to what they learned at 
school. They did their part as well as they 
could; but Allan was too quick and clever 
| for them ; and, in a little while, Mr, Franklin 
himself was so good as to take up the task. 
He came for an hour every Sunday ; and a few 
minutes two or three times in the week 
besides, set Allan forward so well, that he 
could read for his own pleasure and other 
people’s, Mr. Franklin brought him merry 
and entertaining, as well as grave books ; and 
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on the summer aes two years after his 
accident, Allan might be seen propped up in 
bed, his face as healthful, ont his hair as 
curly as ever, and his broad hands, apparently 
as fit as ever for work,—and often with a 
merry smile upon his countenance, reading to 
“Mother,” as she darned stockings; and 
Ewing, smoking his pipe out of the window, 
and the children leaning round the bed. There 
were times, however, when the poor fellow 
could do nothing but ery; and then reading 
was out of the question; for no one could 
read fluently but himself. At such times 
the best resource was to ask him to do some- 
thing for “Mother ;” to mend a wire sieve, 
or a child’s cart, or even to sew. He learned 
to sew neatly enough to hem house linen, and 
do the least difficult parts of the boys’ week- 
day shirts. He might even be seen unripping 
a gown. He declined learning to darn stock- 
ings, lest, as he said, laughing, all the old 
wives in the neighbourhood should keep him 
at work, and leave him no time for other 
things. Basket-making was one of his arts ; 
and when anybody brought him prints, or 
other pictures, he framed them; so that in 
time his room was hung all round with them; 
and it was a pretty task to teach little Betsy 
what they were about, There was something, 
however, that she liked better,—quite as well 
as the canaries,—and that was a skylark, 
with a piece of fresh turf from the down, at 
the bottom of the cage. Not a day had Allan 
ever to wait for materials for any of these 
works which took his fancy. He always 
asked “Mother,” and she, the hardest-worked 
of women, always contrived to procure for 
him what he wanted. She looked upon it as 
giving him his medicine—as being an indis- 
pensable part of the duty towards him which 
she had undertaken. 

A feeling of self-reproach arises in detailing 
these luxuries of the sick-room, though it is 
true that they were all there. It is easy to 
present this gay side of the picture, so readily 
apprehended and relished by the imagination, 
and enjoyed by the sympathy of the healthy 
and the happy: while it is totally impossible 
to convey any sense of the suffering which 
often prevented the enjoyment of such plea- 
sures by him for whom they were provided. 
The healthy and the happy cannot know, 
cannot conceive, how unavailing they often 
were to the sufferer, whose whole capacity for 
pleasure was overborne by the pressure of 
sickness and confinement. To the inex- 
perienced, it sometimes seems as if it must be 
a pleasant thing to be ill, when everybody is 
kind and hel fal, when the whole day is 
holiday, the bed comfortable, the delicate 
meals luxurious, the room full of flowers, and 
pictures, and pleasant books. But the inex- 
pressible, incommunicable misery of the 
nerves, the total depression of the spirits, the 
terrors about anything or nothing, the haunt- 
ing ideas, the wretched sensations, are things 
all unknown to the inexperienced, unless he 
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have a power of sympathy which is as rare as 
it is beautiful. A child who had this power 
of sympathy was once seen to look grave 
while his brother was admiringly surveying 
the luxuries of a sick room; and then he 
answered, with a sigh from the bottom of his 
little heart, “Ah! but the unhealthiness ! 
That spoils every thing :” and the melancholy 
of his tone carried solace to the heart of the 
patient. Such a power of sympathy it was 
that made “ Mother ” the best of nurses. She 
knew that these luxuries were all very well 
for the gayer hours, but were of no avail for 
the sadder. In those darker hours, she found 
time to sit on the edge of Allan’s bed, and let 
him hold her gown, and look in her face, and 
speak of his strange fears and miseries, till 
she could lead him away to happier thoughts. 
Or she roused him by consultation about the 
troubles of some neighbour, or by news of 
some good fortune happening to somebody, 
It was at those times that she felt most the 
want of education in herself and him. She 
knew enough to be aware how many more 
sources of interest would have been open to 
him, if both had known more of the structure 
cf the universe, and of the wonders of science, 
and of the history and present interests of 
men. She was aware how much less oppres- 
sive the narrowness of his prison would 
have been, if his mind could have gone abroad, 
on the wings of knowledge, through the great 
world, and the vast and varied scene of human 
life: and she was deeply humble about what 


she could do for him, because it was not 
more. 

Such experience as she had was carefully 
reviewed in his service, and used to plead his 


cause. Her husband, who had never been 
ill in his life, was sometimes vexed that “so 
much fuss” was made about Allan’s pleasures. 
She reminded her husband that when people 
have a terrible care on their minds, the 
worst time of day is the waking in the morn- 
ing. Then everything looks black, and fearful, 
and wretched ; but, when one has splashed 
one’s self with cold water, and gone out into 
the morning air, everything looks so differ- 
- ently, that one can hardly believe one was so 
miserable an hour before. Now, this mood of 
misery was exactly what Allan could not 
escape from. There was no rising from bed, 
no going into the open air for him; no re- 
freshing of the frame, no change of ideas for 
him ; but the continuing of weary sensations 
and dreary thoughts, from day to day, and 
from month to month. Her husband said 
slightingly, that this was all very fine talk— 
but it made its impression on him, as she 
soon found. When Allan wanted anything 
in the night, he knocked on the floor with a 
stick. One night, at a time when she had 
daily to prepare breakfast at five o’clock, for 
her husband and son, she had gone to bed at 
some time past midnight, so weary, that she 
slept through two of Allan’s knocks. Her 
husband woke her, and asked her how she 
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could let the poor fellow keep knocking 
without going to him. She sprang up in 
great delight at such a proof of sympathy 
from her husband. 

A time of adversity for the family was now 
at hand. Ewing hurt his arm at his work, 
and was obliged to be idle for four months, 
The maintenance of the family now depended 
on “ Mother,” with such help as Jack could 
give. Mrs. Ewing took in more washing, 
having lately procured a mangle. Still, her 
great anxiety was that poor Allan shauld not 
suffer—should not even perceive any change 
in the affairs of the ail Her husband 
could spend more time with him, now that 
she had less to spare. This was not the same 
thing to Allan; and, try as he would, he 
onal not help showing it. He could not help 
listening for her step on the stairs; and he 
did not know how his face lighted up when 
she entered the room. He could not help 
telling Mr. Franklin that he “loved to hear her 
talk.” It was at time that the news came of 
the death of her brother in London. The 
event was sudden; and she wept bitterly. 
The more she tried to restrain her tears, for 
Allan’s sake—he being then in one of his 
seasons of depression and alarm—the more 
the tears would come; and, as soon as she 
had regained her composure, some ladies, who 
had heard of Allan’s case from Mr. Franklin, 
called to see him. “Mother’s” countenance 
lighted up at the sight of “more friends for 
poor Allan.” She washed her face, and hoped 
she had got rid of all signs of grief, when she 
led the way into his room with a smile and 
cheerful talk. But, just as if no strangers had 
been present, Allan looked wistfully in her 
face, and whispered, “ What is the matter, 
‘Mother?’” She at once told him ; speaking 
of her loss, not as a misfortune, but with such 
sense and religious cheerfulness as did him 
more good than any concealment or cant 
could have done. It happened to be a 
Saturday afternoon ; and Ewing, coming in, 
apologised to the ladies for the staircase being 
dirty. There was some vexation in his tone 
when he said it was always so on Saturdays 
—after rain especially—for the schoolfellows 
of his children always came, more or fewer of 
them, to visit Allan ; and their feet made a 
sad mess. His wife said, with a smile, that 
perhaps the ladies would come some Sunday ; 
and then they would see how clean the stairs 
could be. It was a pleasure to Allan, anda 
good thing for the children, that they should 
meet ; and it was only cleaning the stairs at 
night, instead of in the morning. Every- 
body’s stairs were cleaned on Saturdays: it 
was only doing it at night. 

Even at this time, her charities were not 
confined to Allan. While she was spreading 
clothes on the beach, and giving the little 
ones charge to watch them, she observed a 
ragged old man, pinched, feeble, and very 
dirty. He had slept four nights under a boat, 
without having taken his clothes off She 
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invited him home, that she might wash his 
shirt ; gave him warm water to wash himself ; 
made up a bed for him by the kitchen fire ; 
and sat up to wash, iron, and mend his 
clothes, when everybody else was asleep. 
| By this time, any one would have taken 
' her to be ten years older than she was, 
—so worn and haggard was her face, from 
fatigue and insufficient a but it was 
beautiful in the eyes of all good people, 
from the expression it bore of a bright and 
serene spirit. 

She had yet more to endure, however. 
Allan was now, from his bodily state, very 
| far from being bright or serene. Some of his 
|| pains returned, from time to time ; and his 
nervous terrors seized him more frequently. 
Some change seemed most desirable ; and 
while “ Mother ” was considering what novelty 
she could invent, his old thirst for the sight | 
of the face of nature revived. He wept| 
grievously for a sight of the sky and the grass, 
and he dreamed of them, as a starving wretch 
| dreams of delicious food. One day, when 
| Ewing was out, (and if he had been at home, 
the state of his arm would have prevented 
his helping,) Allan’s desire became uncon- 
_ trollable. As has been said, a strip of sky and 
a ridge of cliff could be seen from the window- 
sill. It was rashly resolved to try whether 
Allan could not be got to the window. The 
distance was really so very small from the 
bed, and his arms were strong, and would 
support him on the sill. “O, Mother, let me 
try ;” he piteously cried. Somehow or other 
| they managed it. It was very wrong, as she 
said afterwards, but she really could not deny 
| him: it was very wrong, because Allan did 
| not know what he asked. Indeed he did not, 
| either for himself or for her. As for himself, 
he could not have believed that grass could 
| look so green, or sky so blue. His heart felt 
as if it would burst ; and just at the moment 
he saw a man walking on the ae 
along with vigorous strides, and his hea 
turned towards the sea. A vision of white 
gliding sails, of glittering waters, of floatix 
| sea-gulls came up before the sufferer’s min 
| at the same moment with the recollection of 
what it was to stand with ease, and walk with 
| vigour. If any one wonders that this was too 
| much for the stout heart of a man, let him be 
sure that he knows nothing of what it is to 
lie in bed in one room for years together. 
Allan’s wild cry wrung “ Mother’s” heart. 
It brought in neighbours. It made little 
Betsy look out from the opposite warehouse, 
| With grave concern. Allan was soon in bed 
| again; but his hysterical weeping did not 
cease all that day, nor all that night ; and 
| “Mother” was not there to comfort him. She 
| Was in bed—prematurely confined, and in 
| great danger. 

Now was the time for all friends to help 
the family. Now was the time when Mr. 
Franklin called almost daily, and sent kind 
ladies, “ new friends for Allan,” as “ Mother,” 
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exultingly exclaimed ; whereas, the ladies 
came for her sake, even more than his: but 
the last person she ever thought of was her- 
self. Now was the time when little Betsy 
was oftener missed from home, and found on 
the bed, getting “her dear old Allan” to help 
her to dress her doll. Now was the time for 
the children to show what their rearing had 
been. Jack toiled abroad, and Jane at home, 
doing an incredible quantity of work. The 
air in Allan’s room was as pure, and his sheets 
as white as ever: and the younger children 
waited on him, fed his birds, watered his 
plants, and reported to their mother that he 
wanted for nothing. Many times a day he 
sent her that message himself; but O! he 
wanted something—he wanted to see her 
again ; he wanted “to hear her talk,” as he 
earnestly told Mr. Franklin, who was not 
jealous of “ Mother's” being the sufferer’s best 
minister, 

Things came round again in time. Ewing 
got to work again ; “Mother” recovered at 
last ; and more clothes were spread on the 
beach, and the mangle was heard at work. 
Allan returned to his usual state ; and then 
said that, but for the injury to “ Mother,” he 
could not be sorry that he had seen the grass 
and the sky. But he never said a word about 
trying again ; and he had indeed seen the last 
of the world without. The incident seemed 
to have done him good. He had always been 
patient and resigned, his nurse declared ; but 
now he was more grateful, and sensible of his 
blessings. He ole visitors whether his 
room was not wonderfully fresh,—as fresh as 
any nobleman’s room; and he told more 
people than ever about the lodging-shops 
where he and his poor brother used to sleep. 
He was thankful that his poor brother had 
been killed outright ; for if he had been 
merely hurt, and had been laid up in a lodg- 
ing-shop, (owing to its being twelve miles from 
home), he would have died by inches of bad 
air and misery. 

Allan’s time came for dying by inches ; but 
he never complained of his lot, though his 
sufferings were, at times, too severe to be 
borne in silence. When he had been confined 
to his bed between five and six years, the 
pains from the spine, and from other internal 
Injuries, came on again, and at times he 
looked like a dying man. His mind was 
awake and observant, however,—almost as 
much as in his best days. He noticed that 
the mangle stood still; and he asked why. 
There was no concealing from him that 
“ Mother ” had given up the chief part of the 
washing on his account. He remonstrated 
strongly against this, and urged that, for the 
children’s sake, the parents’ occupations should 
proceed. He wished, as he told Mr. Franklin, 
that he had a thousand pounds to leave, and 
his nurse should have every shilling of it ; 
but as he had nothing to leave but his:blessing, 
he must see that the children suffered no 
more than was necessary on his account. He 
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wished that they should have nothing to com- 

lain of when. he was gone. This showed that 
he thought his death was near; and he told 
“Mother” so. He said he knew she would 
grieve, and the more—not the less—because 
he had been such a trouble to her. But she 
must remember he would be much better off 
—at least that was what he expected—though 
she had done everything that mortal could do 
to make him comfortable. He was evidently 
anxious to speak privately to the visitors who 
were still admitted, when he was sufficiently 
at ease to see them. The poor neighbours 
came on Sundays and in the evenings ; and 
the ladies at other times; and he had the 
same thing to say to them all,—that he hoped 
they would, if they cared for him, keep on the 
watch to serve “Mother.” For his sake, they 
must never let her go without — if she 
needed it. If he should be where he could 
know such things, he should be grateful for 
every good act done to her. 

By degrees, the broad, cheerful face became 
ghastly ; the curling brown hair was limp ; 
the veins were shrivelled on the forehead ; 
but the most noticeable thing of all was that 
he would not let “Mother” leave him. He 
clutched hold of her gown, and held it, even 
in his snatches of sleep. His not perceiving 
that she never slept, struck those who knew 
him best as a sure sign that he was dying, 
losing the sense of the lapse of time and 
seasons, as dying persons often do. It 
was sad work enough, until a kind lady, who 
called, and saw at a glance how matters stood, 
sent in an active, helpful woman, who took 
charge of the house and the children, and 
enabled “ Mother” to tell Allan that she need 
not now leave him, night or day. This went 
on for four days, during which his hand 
searcely left hold of her teem On the fifth 
morning, he looked much as he had done 
for some days; and “Mother” sat on the 
edge of the bed, sewing. Happening to look 
at the hand which had clutched her gown, 
she saw that the fingers were relaxed. 
Laying her hand on his, she found it growing 
cold, His eyes were half-shut, and she could 
not see that he breathed. He was indeed 
gone, 

Ewing and Jack made him a coffin, which 
cost them three pounds, before they knew 
whether the Railway Company would repay 
them. The Company paid two pounds ten 
shillings some time after he was laid in the 
ee . “Mother” paid all the rest of the 
uneral expenses out of her own earnings. 
Mr. Franklin ordered a headstone for the 
grave, on which the story of poor Allan’s 
trials is told briefly—principally by the signi- 
ficant method of dates. In doing this, Mr. 
Franklin was not unmindful of Allan’s latest 
requests ; of the test which he proposed of 
the regard of neighbours for him. Through 
the clergyman’s exertions, “ Mother” is now 
in the place for which she was destined by 


| nature, and prepared by lifelong habit. She 
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is Matron of an Institution for Sick Seamen, 
where she will continue to be “Mother” to 


a succession of sufferers, to the end of her / 


days. Mr. Franklin is of opinion that she 
did much more for Allan’ than provide him 
with the air and cleanliness that visitors 
admired so much; that she saved his intel- 
lect, and rescued his very heart from perish- 
ing. 


It is a great thing for the Sick Seamen | 


to have “Mother” to watch over them, and | 


minister to them, mind and body. 


A CHAPTER OF MODELS. 


T HAVE just returned from a visit to the 
Zucht-Haus in the Au, the Model Prison of 


Bavaria. As yet I feel my curiosity any | 
thing but satisfied. I must obtain some official | 


“Reports” regarding this wonderful prison, 


that I may understand the working of the | 
system and facts connected with it, more | 


thoroughly than I could from conversation 
with the gentleman who went through the 
wards with us, intelligent and most obligi 


though he was. I send you now, therefore, | 
for the present a sketch of a visit, a mere | 


glance, as it were, at the exterior of the 
system. 


the Au 


The eee is a large building situated in | 


uburb not far from the lovely Au 
Church. 
being a prison; has windows of various pic 
turesque forms, gazing in great abundance 


out of its yellow and white-washed walls. It | 


is a cheerful looking place in fact, and if it 
stood among trees would look very like a 


chdteau. But on entering the vaulted and | 
white-washed hall, with long vistas of white- |, 


washed passages leading from it, with a 


soldier standing at the door, and here and | 


there other soldiers in the distance, something 
of a prison-feeling sank upon me. 


Having been politely received in his little | 
bureau by the Director of the Prison, an | 


extraordinary man, from all accounts, and 
famed throughout Europe for his management 


of this prison, and for various works which he 


has written on prison discipline, we were con- 
ducted through the establishment by a grave, 


intelligent little man, the Haus-Meister. All | 


the people we met in the passages, whether 
prisoners or not, had an intense gravity im- 
pressed on their countenances. 

The first room we entered was filled with 
men employed in spinning. This is the first 
employment given to the prisoners on their 
entrance, and when their capability for learn- 
ing has been ascertained during this spinning~ 
period, it is decided to what trade they 
shall be henceforth devoted. A long row of 
men of all ages, in coarse, grey jackets and 
trousers, some with chains round their waists, 
which were attached to their ankles, sate all 
down the middle of the room, busily spinning 
from their tall distaffs. Along the bare walls 
were rows of wholesome-looking beds, with 
coarse but white sheets neatly turned over 
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their quilts ; rows of tin cans were seen to 

hang in one corner of the room against boards 
| nailed to the walls. A large crucifix was 
placed conspicuously upon another wall ; the 
windows were large and cheerful ; the room 
was cheerful. But that row of distorted, un- 
couth, mal-formed, and but partially developed 
heads; those white, sallow countenances ; those 
eyes glancing aoa towards you, or sunk 
in a stupor upon the unceasing, slender 
threads, drawn from the distafis by manly 
fingers ; those heavy chains and the perfect 
silence, save of the wheel and the little treddle, 
were not cheerful. It was the first time I 
had ever been in a prison, or had looked upon 
any great criminals, at least knowing them to 
be such. The first sensation, therefore, was 
very strange ; here were men guilty of enor- 
mous crimes, men who had murdered in dia- 
bolical ways, at liberty as it seemed. There 
was no unlocking and locking of doors ; you 
saw there men moving about as though they 
were ordinary workmen. The unusual occu- 
pation of spinning for men did strike you, it 
is true; the ill-formed faces struck you, and 
the chains, when you caught sight of them ; 
but you had to remind yourself that on each 
of these souls lay the weight of some fearful 
crime. 

One man passed out in his grey jacket and 
with the chain round his waist. “He,” said 
the gentleman with us, as we walked down 
the gallery, “is one of the men who murdered 
: = two years ago; he is confined here for 

a” 

“But how,” asked I, “can you trust that 
man to go about unattended /—how is it that 
these doors are all unlocked and unbarred ? 
—what is to prevent their escaping? The 
walls are not high in the court-yard ; all seems 
open; excepting for a few soldiers, there 
appears no obstacle to their escape. Do none 
make their escape ?” 

“Now and then,” replied he, “but very 
rarely. This is a prison; and, of course, where 
is the man who would not escape if he could ? 
But they are always overtaken; we have 
bloodhounds trained for the purpose. Such 
cases are very rare.” 

We saw room after room filled with 
prisoners ; now they were making shoes ; 
now they were tailoring ; now weaving table- 
linen ; now cloth :—now we went into a dye- 
house; now into a carpenter’s shop. All 
were silently, busily at work; all had the 
same grave look ; all, with but two, or at the 
most, three exceptions, were countenances of 
the most coarse description. There were 
youths, and old men, and middle-aged men, 
but all worked apparently at perfect freedom, 
often with wide open doors, often in the open 
court-yard. 

It was a startling thing to see murderers 
wielding hammers, and sawing with saws, 
and cutting with sharp-edged tools, when you 
remembered they were murderers, and how 
some tyrant passion had once aroused the 
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fiend within them, though now again he 
seemed laid to rest by years of quiet toil. 
Our guide informed us, that very rarely 
did any disobedience or passion show itself 
among the prisoners after the first few months, 
or the first year of their imprisonment. The 
constant employment from early morning to 
evening ; the silence imposed, most strictly, 
during their hours of toil ; the routine, the 
gradual dying out of all external interests and 
anxieties ; seemed to sink them into a passive 
calm, until industry became their only charac- 
teristic. On Sundays, they are allowed to 
read books out of the prison library and to 
play at dominoes, and enjoy various simple 
recreations. There is a school for the younger 
criminals, and a hospital for the sick, of 
course. The only punishment for disobedience 
to prison rules is a longer or shorter period of 
solitary confinement in a small room, which 
was shown to us, containing a hard wooden 
bed, very like a low table, on which the 
prisoner can both lie and sit, a stove, and a 
closely grated window, which is darkened 
while the prisoner is in his cell; he has his 
allowance of food shortened and is left there 
to his own reflections. 

We saw a prisoner in his chains putting 
the loaves of prison bread into a large oven to 
bake; prisoners in white caps and aprons 
were preparing the prison supper in the large 
clean kitchen: one group was sitting and 
silently picking the leaves of vegetables to 
flavour the soup, which was boiling in large 
caldrons, and was stirred by other prisoners 
with huge ladles ; all moved gravely about, 
apparently without being overlooked. In each 
room, however, was a kind of prisoner 
monitor, whose office was to report upon the 
conduct of his companions ; and this species 
of mutual watchfulness kept up among the 
prisoners themselves seemed, according to 
the report of our informant, to answer re- 
markably well. 

In some rooms, you saw prisoners turning 
huge wheels, which worked the cloth-weaving 
machines below, whilst the machines them- 
selves were fed and tended by other prisoners. 
The whole place was a great manufactory 
and series of workshops, where, from five in 
the morning in summer, six in the winter, 
and till seven at night, no sound was heard 
but that of the machinery! After work 
hours they were permitted to talk. 

I regret not having asked at the time 
whether there is any visible sign of moral 
amendment in these poor, unhappy wretches 
—whether friendships spring up among those 
condemned to spend their whole lives together 
in this prison—whether traits of kindness 
were shown among them—what was the 
average result of this mode of punishment 7— 
and various other questions, which now sug- 
gest themselves to me. 

I was curious to know whether the pri- 
soners were quick in acquiring a knowledge 
of the different trades carried on in the prison ; 
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and, as a rule, our guide said very quick. 
There were criminals, it is true, who did not 
seem to have the power of learning anything ; 
but these were the exceptions, and that gene- 
rally it was surprising in how short a time a 
trade was learned, which, with an ordinary 
apprentice, is a matter of years. Here it 
was the one object; it became the only 
interest, and was unceasingly worked at day 
after day. 

The prisoner who has been longest in this 
prison has been there thirty years ; many are 
in for life; many for twenty years. There 
are between five and six hundred at present 
in the prison. The number of female pri- 
soners is very small in comparison with the 
men. We found the women busy washing in 
their wards,—a long row of very tidy-looking 
women, in the whitest of borderless caps, 
with white handkerchiefs pinned over their 
grey dresses. Their countenances, as a whole, 
were much more cheerful than those of the 
men; we actually saw smiles! Here and 
there, however, was a heavy, uncouth counte- 
nance. At one particular washing-tub stood 
four women. Our conductor spoke to one 
of them, this being a sign to us to notice 
them. Two badiead up, and fairly beamed 
with smiles; one, a tall and very hand- 
some young girl, continued to wash away 
with downcast eyes. I felt a sort of delicacy 
in staring at her, her looks were so conscious 
and modest. A fourth, a fat, ill-looking old 
woman, also never looked at the visitors. 
The two who smiled had remarkably agree- 
able faces; one, with good features, and a 
very mild expression; the other, a small 
woman, and though with bloom on her cheeks, 
a certain sad, anxious expression, about her 
eyes and mouth. Of which of these four 
women were we to hear a fearful history 
related ? The only one who looked evil was 
the fat old woman. 

As soon as we were in the court, our con- 
ductor said, “Now, what do you say about 
those women ?” . 

“Three out of the four,” we remarked, “are 
the only agreeable faces we have seen in the 
prison ; and, judging from this momentary 
glance at their countenances, we should say 
could not be guilty of much crime ; perhaps 
the fat old woman may be so ; that tall young 
girl, however, is not only handsome, but 
gentle-looking.” 

“That tall young girl,” replied our guide, 
“was the one who, a year or two ago, mur- 
dered her fellow-servant, and cutting up the 
body, buried it in the garden ; the little woman 
next to her, some two years since, murdered 
her husband ; and the handsome, kind, mo- 
therly-looking woman who stood next, de- 
stroyed her child of seven years old. 
The fat old woman is in only for a slight 
offence ;—so much for our judgment of 
physiognomy !” 

I cannot express the painful impressions 
produced on me by the remembrance of this 
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group. As I returned home, all the faces [ 
met in the streets seemed to me, as it 
were, masks. I saw faces in expression a 
thousand times more evil than the counte- 
nances of those three unhappy women. How 
was it? Was it alone that some unusuall 
painful and frightful circumstances had 
aroused passions in them which only slept in 
the breasts of hundreds of other human beings 
who wander about free and honourably in 
the world ; or was expression, after all, a 
deception? In these three women, at the 
moment we saw them, at all events, the 
expression was really good and amiable. I 
cannot give an idea of the strange sort of 
distrust which seized me. I looked at the 
ladies who accompanied me, and said to my- 
self—your faces are not nearly so good in 
expression and feature as theirs. I have been 
looking at my own face, and it seems to me 
that it, too, might just as well conceal some 
frightful remembrance of crime. 

I was quite glad when a friend proposed that 
we should go and see a model of Milan cathe- 
dral, made by an old Italian here. I was 
thankful for anything to banish the remem- 
brance of the three women, and of those 
round, beautiful hands and arms of the 
young girl, which had once been stained 
with blood. 

We entered a very handsome house, and soon 
were in the little room of Signor S. The 
room was very small, but so bright and cheer- 
ful! Flowers were in the bright little window, 
the glass cabinets were filled with all ima- 
ginable nick-nacks of glass, china, and various 
small models and gilding ; bronze and gilded 
candelabra filled with tapers, stood about 
upon consoles; pictures hung on the cheerful 
self-coloured green walls. In one corner 
stood a pretty bed, covered with a pea-green 
silk quilt, and with a snowy pillow trimmed 
with lace. The little room was, if not “ parlour, 
and kitchen, and all,” parlour and bedroom ; 
but one gets quite ik to such arrangements 
abroad. And there was the little Signor 
himself all smiles, and speaking in his beauti- 
ful Italian, and so honoured by the ladies’ 
visit. And there was the most ingenious 
model of the far-famed Milan Cathedral, 
standing on its raised stand of satin-wood on 
a table in the centre of the room. It really 
was a beautiful model, all of cream-coloured 
card-board, and with the tracery of the 
windows, the bas-relievos, the capitals of the 
columns, the Gothic work of the pinnacles, 
the many thousand statues, all moulded in 
bread ! You saw the painted glass in the 
windows, and as the trembling hands of the 
clever old Signor removed various portions of 
the model, you looked into the interior, and 
beheld altars, pictures, gilding, tesselated 
pavements. Little, tiny people were walking 
about in the church; everything was there, 
even to a statue of San Carlo Borromeo him- 
self, concealed behind the high altar. And 
see! the delighted Signor pulls out a drawer 
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in the satin-wood base, and there is the crypt, 
the Chapel of San Carlo, the tesselated pave- 
ment, the winding staircases descending into 
the chapels, the altars—everything ! 

Well, it was wonderful! “Yes, it was 
vastly admired,” said the little Signor ; “ ar- 
chitects had come to see it from far and 
wide ; and all pronounced it wonderful !” 

And now we began to look at other models 
which stood in the glass cases ; many were 
wondrous buildings of his own creation, and 
if they proved that he had no accurate archi- 
tectural knowledge, as he himself said ; they 
proved, at all events that he had a great deal 
of fancy, and was decidedly an undeveloped 
architect. 

“ And now you must admire my china and 
curiosities,” he said, “they are all my own 
making—all of paper !” 

And so they were. The gold tea-spoons, 
the blue and gold cream-jug full of cream, 
the plate covered with the heap of biscuits, 
the dish of oranges; those elegant vases, 
that pipe and hammer, lying in singular 
juxta-position with those elegancies and 
dainties, all were of paper, but so capitally 
made, that you felt quite deceived, even after 
you had taken them into your hand, and felt 
how light they were. “And I hope you 
admire my pair of new boots!” said he 
laughing, “ hey are of paper; and my blue 
and white vases up there, they are of 
paper also! and my candelabra, they are of 
aper !” 

7 es ; those massive bronze, and black, and 
gold candelabra were of paper, and the tapers 
also of paper—even those that were half- 
burnt! I began to have suspicions about 
everything ; I expected the little Signor to 
say next, “ Well, [ hope you admire me, for 
Tam of paper!” 

It was like an absurd and amusing dream. 
Among the various models was a small one of 
a grave, with its garlanded cross: “That,” 
said the old gentlemen, “is the model of my 
wife’s grave ; she died two years ago; she 
was a Milanese ; she died in that very corner, 
where the bed stands. I’ve had my bed 
ene on the spot where she died; that is 
er miniature hanging above the bed beside 
the crucifix.” 

I observed, that above the bed, also, hung 
a print of Paul finding the corpse of Virginia 
upon the sea-shore. No doubt there was a 
sentiment of true poetry in the old man’s 
heart when he hung up that picture also. I 
was glad to recal his hearty laughter but a 
few minutes before, and to think how, by his 
ingenious amusement, his beloved hobby, 
he could banish the sad, though beautiful, 
ghost which, no doubt, haunted his little 
room, 

_T have heard, since our visit, that the old 
Signor is an entirely self-educated man ; that 
he realised a comfortable little competence 
before he reached the age of thirty, and that 
later in life, finding time hung heavily on 
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his hands, he began to make these paper 
models, which, in their way, are works of 
genius as well as ingenuity. 


KNOWLEDGE AND IGNORANCE, 


THRONED in the depths of yonder sunny skies, 
An angel Spirit watches o’er creation, 

Gazing on mortals with unslumbering eyes, 
That scan the bounds of earth’s remotest nation. 


Gifted with powers beyond her bright compeers, 
She works her wonders with a mighty magic ; 
And lights the smile that flashes through the tears 

Of weeping History, else so darkly tragic. 


She weaves strong spells against a deadly foe, 
Who reigns in realms which sunshine never 
reaches; 
Gilding his palace with no radiant glow, 
Nor struggling feebly through its ruin’d breaches. 


There, wrapt in night, reclines the shadowy form 
Of Ignorance, in dusky length extended ; 

While the low moaning of a gathering storm 
Sounds in his ear, with rolling thunder blended. 


He shrinks and crouches in his gloomy halls, 
And fruitless charms in panic terror mutters ; 

Louder the tempest sweeps around his walls— 
Stirr’d by the blast his pall-like mantle flutters. 


When will thy glorious triumph be complete, 
O Spirit, watching on thy throne of glory ! 

When will thy foe lie vanquished at thy feet, 
The lifeless hero of a poet’s story? 


TAHITI. 


MavpameE Ipa Preirrer, of Vienna, a lady, 
favourably known to the reading public of 
Germany as the pleasant narrator of a Pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, and of various 
Tours in different parts of Europe, has 
recently published an account of her Travels 
round the World. In her preface, she states 
that an uncontrollable desire to travel, and to 
see distant and little-known regions, impelled 
her to undertake the bold enterprise, the 
details of which are now recorded in three 
little volumes, entitled “A Lady’s Travels 
round the World.”* In the course of so 
extensive a circuit, much that is curious and 
interesting must have presented itself to an 
intelligent observer like Madame Pfeiffer. We 
subjoin, with some abridgment, her account 
of Tahiti and its inhabitants. 

It may be well to premise, that until 
lately Tahiti was under the protection of 
England, but it is now transferred to France. 
The island was long an object of dispute 
between the Governments of both nations ; 
but in November, 1846, peace was concluded. 
Queen Pomare, who, during the interval of 
contention, fled to another island, had re- 
turned to, Papeiti, one of the chief cities, 
a few weeks before Madame Pfeiffer arrived 
there. Her abode was a small house con- 
taining only four rooms, and she dined every 
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day at the residence of the Governor. A 
suitable abode is now being built for the 
Queen, by the French Government, from 
which Her Majesty receives a pension of 
twenty-five thousand frances per annum. 

Papeiti, the port, is surrounded by coral- 
reefs, which defend it like the outworks of a 
fortress, and render its entrance at once 
difficult and dangerous. Between the rocks, 
against which the billows break with frightful 
force, a very narrow opening barely affords 
sufficient room for the passage of ships. On 
our approach, says Madame Pfeiffer, a pilot 
came out to us, and, in spite of a very adverse 
wind, we succeeded in working our way sately 
into the harbour. After we had landed, we 
were congratulated on our lucky escape: the 
people who were anxiously watching our 
entrance assured us that at one moment we 
nearly struck on a coral bank—an accident 
which had a short time previously befallen a 
French vessel. 

Before we cast anchor, we observed some 
half-dozen Pirogues making towards us ; and 
in the space of a few minutes our deck was 
thronged with Indians, who nimbly climbed 
up the ship’s sides to offer us fruit and shell- 
fish. But these luxuries are not now, as they 
were in Captain Cook’s time, obtained in 
exchange for glass beads and bits of red cloth. 
They are to be had for money only ; and our 
Tahitian visitors showed us that they knew 
how to drive bargains and extort high prices as 
well as the most practised hucksters of Europe. 
I presented to one of the Indians a ring made 
of some kind of gilt metal. He took it; and 
after smelling it, shook his head, giving me 
to understand that he knew it was not made 
of gold. Observing a ring on my finger, he 
took my hand, and whilst he smelt the ring, 
a pleasant smile that lighted up his features 
seemed expressive of a request that I would 
give it to him. 

We found Papeiti (on the 25th of April, 
1847,) full of French troops, and several 
French ships were lying in the harbour. The 
town, which contains between three and four 
thousand inhabitants, consists chiefly of a 
range of wooden houses with gardens extend- 
ing alongthe shore. A noble forest, crowning 
a range of hills, forms the background of the 
scene, and here and there on the upland are 
scattered many small huts. 

The only buildings of any commodious 
size, are the Governor's house, the French 
magazine, the military bakehouse (whence 
the barracks are supplied with bread), and 
the Queen’s residence, not yet completed. 
Many little wooden houses, containing only 
one room, had been hastily constructed, to 
supply the demand for dwelling-places, which, 
when I was there, were so scarce, that 
French officers of rank were glad to take up 
their quarters in wretched Indian huts. 

I looked about in vain for a lodging. 
Nowhere could I find a single room to let ; 
and at length I was fain to content myself 
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with part of a room—in short, literally a 
corner. This accommodation I found in a 
hut, occupied by a carpenter, his wife, and 
two children. A space about six feet in 
length, and four in width, was allotted to 
me behind the door. The floor was not 
boarded, and the floors were formed of 
staccadoes or palisades. There was neither 
bedstead nor chair ; and yet, for this lodgin, 
I was obliged to pay very exorbitantly. 

The hut of a Tahitian Indian frequently 
has no walls, and consists merely of a roofing 
of palm-leaves supported on poles, Even 
those better sort of huts, which have pali- 
sadoed walls, are not divided into compart- 
ments ; all comprise only one room, the dimen- 
sions of which usually vary from twenty to 
fifty feet in length, and from ten to thirty 
in breath. The whole furniture consists of 
mats of plaited straw, some coverings for 
beds, a few wooden chests, and possibly one 
or two jointed stools ; the latter, however, 
rank among superfluities. Of cooking utensils 
or apparatus, the Indians possess none. Their 
food is all baked in stone ovens. The stones 
are heated, and the meat is put into the oven 
without any dish. At table, one kuife suffices 
for a whole party; and acocoa-nut shell serves | 
as a basin to contain water for their drink, 

The missionaries who have successively 
resided here during the last fifty years, have 
wrought a change in the dress of the natives, 
especially those in the neighbourhood of 
Papeiti. Still, however, their costume is 
sufliciently characteristic of savage life. Both 
men and women wear a garment called the 
pareo; it is a sort of petticoat made of 
coloured cloth, and fastened round the waist 
by a band. By the women it is worn long 
enough to descend to the ankles; but the 
men have it much shorter, reaching only to 
the knees. The men wear a short shirt of 
coloured cotton over the pareo, and under it 
they frequently have loose trousers. The 
upper garment of the women is a sort of 
long full blouse. Both sexes wear flowers in 
their ears instead of ear-rings, the hole in 
the lobe of the ear being bored sufficiently 
large to admit of flower-stalks being easily 
drawn through it. The Tahitian women, old 
as well as young, adorn themselves profnsely 
with flowers and foliage, of which they form 
very tasteful wreaths and bouquets. I also 
frequently saw men wearing wreaths round 
their heads. On holidays and other festive 
occasions, they wear, in addition to their ordi- 
nary dress, an upper garment called the 
tiputa. This is made of a material of their 
own manufacture, prepared from the bark of 
the bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees, The bark, 
when newly stripped from the tree, is beat 
and pressed with stones until it becomes as 
thin as paper; after which it is coloured 
yellow and brown. 

I visited a little wooden building used as 
a place of worship. It was thronged by 
Indians, all-of whom had been converted to 
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Christianity. They called themselves Pro- 
testants ; but, of the faith they professed they 
knew nothing but the name. Before entering 
the house of prayer they all divested them- 
selves of their floral ornaments, with which 
they again decorated themselves on departing. 
Some of the women wore black satin blouses ; 
others, who were resolved on being particu- 
larly fine, appeared in bonnets—gay creations 
of Parisian millinery, of a fashion which had 
been obsolete for at least half-a-dozen years. 
It is impossible to conceive the ludicrous 
effect produced by the broad, flat faces of 
these Tahitian belles, under their far tastically 
shaped bonnets. 

Whilst the psalms were being sung, an 
air of devotion pervaded the congregation, 
many of whom joined in the singing with 
tolerable correctness ; but during the delivery 
of the sermon, the clergyman was listened to 
with the utmost indifference. The children 
were — in playing, quarrelling, and 
eating ; and of the grown-up portions of the 
assembly, those who were not gossipping 
were sound asleep. I was assured that most 
of the natives are able to read, and that 
many of them can write ; but, during worship 
in the church, I saw only two individuals 
(aged men) make use of their bibles. 

he Tahitians are tall in stature, and 
strongly made. Men of six feet high are by 
no means uncommon. The women are like- 
wise tall, and, in general, very stout. The 
men are decidedly handsomer than the 
women. Both sexes are alike remarkable for 
beautiful white teeth, and fine dark eyes ; 
all have very large mouths, thick lips, and 
broad, flat noses; the latter are so highly 
admired, that, as soon as an infant is born, 
it is customary to press down the cartilages 
of the nose, in order to give to the feature 
the broad, flat form which is an indispensable 
condition of Tahitian beauty. Both men and 
women have long black hair, which hangs 
down their backs in one or two thick plaits. 
The complexion of these islanders is copper 
colour. Nearly all of them are tattooed on 
the lower limbs ; but the hands, feet, and all 
other parts of the body are free of these 
ornaments, The figures employed in this 
tattooing, chiefly arabesques, are frequently 
executed with much artistic taste. 

The Governor of Tahiti, M. Bruat, made 
arrangements for some grand public festivities 
on the lst of May, in honour of the féte of 
Louis Philippe. In the forenoon, a sham 
sea-fight was got up under the superinten- 
dence of the sailors belonging to the French 
ships in the port. This being ended, the 
spectators adjourned to a meadow to witness 
feats of agility, exhibited by some of the 
natives in climbing a Maypole. At the 
summit of this pole coloured handkerchiefs 
and other trifles were the prizes won, to those 
who were lucky enough to reach them. At 
noon the principal native chiefs were invited 
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lawn fronting the Governor’s hjouse. The 
banquet consisted of salt meat, baicon, bread, 
roasted pigs, and fruit of various kinds. But 
the guests, instead of sitting down, as was 
expected they would, to partalke of the 
delicacies provided for them, divided the 
whole into portions, and each ‘carried his 
share home with him. In the evening there 
were fire-works, illuminations, and a ball. 

I was present at this ball, and’ was vastly 
amused and interested. The assembled 
company exhibited the most ludicrous con- 
trasts of art and nature. Elegaat Parisian 
ladies were seated, side by side, with coarse, 
swarthy, native females; and French staff 
officers, in full uniform, might be seen holdin 
conversation with half-naked Indians. Seven 
of the natives, desirous of making a parti- 
cularly elegant appearance on this occasion, 
wore loose white trousers; others had no 
other clothing than the pareo and the loose 
shirt over it. One of the chiefs, arrayed in 
this costume, was a most pitiable object ; he 
was perfectly crippled by dephantiais 

On the occasion of this ball I saw Queen 
Pomare for the first time. Her figure is tall 
and stout, but very well formed. She is 
thirty-six years of age, but fresh and bloom- 
ing ; and I have observed that the women of 
Tahiti retain their youthful appearance to a 
more advanced period of life than the women 
of other warm climates. The countenance of 
Queen Pomare is pleasing, and is almost con- 
tinually animated by a good-humoured smile. 
She wore a robe of azure-blue satin, made 
very full, and somewhat in the form of a 
blouse. It was trimmed with rich black 
blonde, set on in double rows. In her ears 
she wore sprigs of jasmin, and a profusion of 
flowers were wreathed in her hair. In her 
hand she held a beautifully-worked cambric 
handkerchief, trimmed with very rich broad 
lace. On that evening she wore stockings 
and shoes; but Her Seaieetr: on ordinary 
occasions, goes bare-footed. I was informed 
that the dress worn by Queen Pomare at this 
ball was a present from King Louis Philippe. 

The Queen’s Consort, who is somewhat 
younger than herself, is exceedingly hand- 
some. The French have surnamed him 
“ Prince Albert of Tahiti,” not only on account 
of his good looks, but because, like Prince 
Albert in England, he is not the King 
regnant. At the ball he appeared in the 
uniform of a French general officer, and wore 
it with tolerable grace. 

Besides Queen Pomare and her Consort, 
there was another royal personage in the 
company. This was King Otoume, the 
sovereign of one of the neighbouring islands. 
He was dressed in the most comical style 
imaginable. He wore a pair of white trousers 
very wide and short. Over his other garments 
was a kind of surtout, made of cotton of a 
bright canary colour. It had evidently been 
made in imitation of a European coat; but 
its shape and style of fitting proclaimed it to 
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be a production of native genius, rather than 
the handifwork of a Parisian tailor. The 
King was }are-footed. 

The Queen’s ladies in waiting, four in 
number, were dressed in blouses of white 
muslin. Tyhey also had flowers for ear orna- 
ments, and wreaths in their hair. Their 
manners and deportment were not devoid of 
grace. These young ladies danced quadrilles 
with some of the French officers ; but it was 
painful to see them dance with their bare 
feet; and I was continually apprehensive that 
their toes would be trodden on by their part- 
ners’ boots. Except the Queen and her Con- 
sort, none of the natives had shoes or stockings. 
A few of the more elderly females wore faded 
old-fashioned bonnets for head-dresses ; and 
several young mothers were accompanied by 
their children—even infants in arms. 

A short time before supper was announced, 
the Queen withdrew into an adjoining apart- 
ment to smoke a cigar; and whi'st her 
Majesty was thus engaged, her Consort 
amused himself by a game at billiards. 

At supper, I had the honour of sitting be- 
tween Prince Albert of Tahiti and the canary- 
coloured King of Otoume. Both were suffi- 
ciently initiated in the rules of good breeding 
to show me such ordinary marks of attention 
as filling my glass with water or with wine, 
helping me to the dishes near them. It was 
evident that they took vast pains to imitate 
European manners. Nevertheless some of 
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thirty-six nautical miles. Tati, the chief, q 
venerable old man, ninety years of age, per- 
fectly well remembered the landing of Captain 
Cook. His father, at that time first chief of 
the island, formed a close friendship with 
Cook ; and, in conformity with a custom then 
prevalent in Tahiti, he changed names with 
the English navigator. 

Tati receives from the French Govern- 
ment an annual pension of six thousand francs, 
which, at his death, will revert to his eldest 
son. He had with him his wife, a young 
woman, apparently about twenty-five years of 
age, and five of his children, the offspring of 
a previous marriage. The lady who travelled 
with us was his fifth wife. 

We passed several interesting points as 
we sailed along the coast. Nor was the 
sea itself less interesting than the romantic 
scenery on shore. Our little skiff glided 
over shallows, where, through the clear 
erystal current, every pebble,—nay, almiost 
every grain of sand was perceptible. Look- 


ing down through the translucent waves, I 
beheld groups of coral and madrepore pre- 
senting such exquisite masses of form and 
colour, that I could readily have lent faith to 
the fanciful superstition which supposes the 
existence of fairy gardens at the bottom of the | 
In the wide-spreading ramifications of 


sea. 
marine vegetation might be pictured miniature 
groves and arabesque parterres, interspersed 
jhere and there with hillocks of sponge. 


the guests now and then committed them-! Multitudes of little transparent fishes darted 
selves, by doing the most extraordinary|to and fro, revelling in colour and radiance, 
things. The Queen herself, having desired | the variegated hues of the butterfly, and the 
an attendant to bring her a plate, placed upon} brightness of the glow-worn. These tiny 
it a large assortment of sweetmeats and/| fishes were scarcely an inch in length. For 
dainties, which her Majesty selected for the pur-| splendour of colouring, I scarcely ever beheld 





pose of carrying them home with her. It was 
also found necessary to check several of her 
company in their too copious libations of cham- 
pagne ; but, on the whole, the party, though 
exceedingly merry, was tolerably decorous. 

I subsequently dined several times with 
the Royal Family at the residence of the 
Governor. On those occasions, the Queen, as 
well as her husband, appeared in the national 
costume—the coloured pareo, and the loose 
upper garment ; both were barefooted. The 
heir to the throne, a boy of nine years of age, 
is already betrothed to the daughter of a 
neighbouring king. The future bride, who is 
two or three years older than the prince, 
resides at the court of Queen Pomare. She 
has been brought up in the Christian religion, 
and has been taught the English language. 

Tati, the principal native chief of the 
island, who had come to the port to be pre- 
sent at the festivities of the lst of May, was 
now about to return, with his family, to his 
residence at Papara; and a French officer, 
who was to escort the chief, proposed that I 
should join the party. To this proposition 
I very readily acceded; and on the 4th of 
May we embarked in a sailing-boat to pro- 
ceed along the coast to Papara, a distance of 


any thing to equal them. Some were of 
clear azure blue, some bright yellow, and 
others, nearly transparent, exhibited richly 
shaded tints of brown and green. 

We had left Papeiti about noon; and at 
six o’clock, when the sun was setting, it was 
resolved that we should not pursue our course 
further that evening, as the numerous rugged 
cliffs which fringe that part of the coast render 
the passage somewhat unsafe after dark. We 
therefore landed at Paya (a place situated 

jabout twenty-two miles from Papeiti) of 
which the sixth son of Tati is the ruling chief. 

In honour of his father’s visit, the young 
chief ordered a supper to be propaned. A 
pig was accordingly killed, and cooked in the 

ahitian fashion. A hollow dug in the ground 
contained a number of stones, round which a 
fierce fire was kindled. Meanwhile bread- 
tree fruits were skinned and divided into 
halves by a sharp wooden hatchet. When 
the fire burned up, and the stones were suf- 
ficiently heated, the pig and the bread-fruits 
were put into the oven, and heated stones 
laid over them. The whole was then covered 
over with leaves, branches of trees, and 
finally with a layer of earth. 

Whilst the supper was being cooked by 
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| furnished with a cocoa-nut shell ; 
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this process ; the table was laid out. A straw 
mat having been spread on the ground, large 
leaves, intended to serve as plates, were placed 
nit. Asa drinking cup, each guest was 
alf filled 


| with a sort of acid beverage called Mitzi. 


In about an hour-and-a-half supper was 


| announced to be ready ; and though the pig 











was not prepared in the most tempting style, 
yet it was consumed with inconceivable rapi- 
dity. By the help of a single knife the pig 


| was divided into as many portions as there 
| were individuals to partake of it; and each 
| one was helped to his or her share, together 


with half a bread-fruit, placed on a leaf. 


| Excepting the French officer, old Tati, his 


wife, and myself, no one sat down at the 


| rustic table; it being inconsistent with the 
| customs of the country for the host to eat 


with his guests, or a child with his parent. 
On our arrival at Papara, we were in- 
formed of the death of one of Tati’s sons. 


| The event had taken place a few days pre- 


viously, but the funeral was deferred until 
the arrival of the aged chief. I visited the 


|| hut, and the attendants gave mea new pocket 
_ handkerchief, directing me to offer it as a 
_ present to the departed. 


This custom of 
offering presents to the dead, is still kept 
up by the Tahitians—even those among them 
who have become converts to Christianivy. 
The body lay in a coffin, resting on a low 


| bier; both coffin and bier were overspread 


with a sort of white paint or lacker. Before 
the bier two straw mats were spread. On 
one of these mats were placed all the clothes, 
drinking-cups, knives, &c., which had belonged 
to the deceased. On the other lay a vast 
collection of presents, consisting of shirts, 
pareos, handkerchiefs, bits of cloth, &c. 

I attended the ceremony of the interment. 
The priest delivered a short oration over the 
grave, and when the coffin was lowered, the 
mats, the straw hat, and the clothes of the 
deceased, together with some of the presents, 
were thrown into the grave. In the vicinity of 
the place of interment there were some ancient 
Indian tombs called Murais, They were quad- 
rangular spaces surrounded by stone walls four 
or five feet high. Within the Murai or quad- 
rangle, the corpse used to be laid, resting on a 
wooden framework. There it was left until 
nothing remained but the skeleton, which was 
afterwards buried in some sequestered spot. 

After my return from Papara, I made a 
visit to Venus Point, a little tongue of land, 
on which Captain Cook Telionad himself to 
observe the transit of Venus over the sun’s 
disk. The stone on which his telescope was 
fixed is still on the spot where it then was. 

One of my most interesting excursions 
was to Fontana and the Diadem. Fontana is 
a point which the Tahitians considered to be 
impregnable, and where, nevertheless, they 
sustained the most signal defeat by the 
French during the last war. Governor 
Brouat obligingly lent me his horse to make 
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this excursion, and he sent with me as a 
guide a sub-officer, who had been engaged in 
the action, and who explained to me the 
positions and movements of the hostile forces, 

For the space of six miles I rode through 
thick forests and deep ravines, intersected by 
mountain torrents. In many parts of these 
ravines, extremely narrow passes are flanked 
on either side by steep and inaccessible moun- 
tains ; so that here, as in ancient Thermopyla, 
a small band of brave warriors were enabled 
to keep at bay a strong and numerous army. 
The defiles of Fontana may be said to be the 
key to the whole island. During the late 
war Fontana was the principal stronghold of 
the Tahitians, and the only mode by which 
the French could hope to carry the important 
position was by climbing up an almost per- 
pendicular precipice, and thereby reaching 
a narrow ridge near the summit. General 
Brouat announced his wish that this dangerous 
enterprise should be entrusted only to volun- 
teers ; and sixty-two men were selected from 
the very considerable number who eagerly 
offered themselves. After twelve hours of 
difficult and perilous exertion, the gallant 
adventurers at length gained the summit. As 
soon as they appeared in sight, the dismayed 
Indians threw down their arms, exclaiming, 
“These are not men, for that steep acclivity is 
inaccessible to mortal footsteps. They must be 
spirits ; therefore let us surrender, for it is 
needless to attempt defence.” 

At Fontana, a little fort, surmounted by a 
watch-tower, has been built. It is reached by 
a footpath running along a narrow mountain 
ridge, beneath which yawns a chasm of un- 
fathomable depth. For persons liable to 
vertigo, it would be dangerous to attempt to 
walk along this path, which, however, com- 
mands a magnificent prospect over the sur- 
rounding country. Mountains, valleys, ravines 
and waterfalls diversify the romantic scene ; 
and high above every other object in the 
landscape towers the Diadem. J reached that 
colossal mass of rock after a three hours’ ride 
along a very difficult road. The prospect from 
the Diadem is still grander than that from the 
fort, extending in two directions, far beyond 
the boundaries of the island, and to some 
distance over the sea. 

This was my last excursion in the lovely 
island of Tahiti. 


CHIPS. 


A DISAPPEARANCE. 

A CORRESPONDENT has favoured us with the 
sequel of the disappearance of the pupil of 
Dr. G., who vanished from North Shields, in 
charge of certain potions he was entrusted 
with, very.early one morning, to convey toa 
patient. Referring to page 249 of a recent 
number of “ Household Words.” she says :— 

“Dr. G.’s son married my sister, and the 
young man who disappeared was a_ pupil 
in the house. When S went out with the 
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medicine, he was hardly dressed, having 
merely thrown on some clothes ; and he went 
in slippers—which incidents induced the 
belief that he was made away with. After 
some months his family put on mourning ; 
and the G.’s (very timid people) were so 
sure that he was murdered, that they wrote 
verses to his memory, and became sadly worn 
by terror. But, after a long time (I fancy, 
but am not sure, about a year and a half), 
came a letter from the young man, who was 
doing well in America. His explanation was, 
that a vessel was lying at the wharf about to 
sail in the morning, and the youth, who had 
long meditated evasion, thought it a good 
opportunity, and stepped on board, after 
leaving the medicine at the proper door. I 
spent some weeks at Dr. G.’s after the occur- 
rence ; and very doleful we used to be about it. 
But the next time I went they were, naturally, 
very angry with the inconsiderate young man.” 


COMPLAINT AND REPLY. 


Tue little poem quoted in our last number 
under the title of “The Good Great Man,” 
is by Coleridge. The title, as printed in the 
newspaper-cutting we had preserved, misled 
us in a recent search. The correct title is 
“Complaint and Reply.” 


THE STORY OF A SAILOR’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 

I stayep in London till the middle of 
March, when I shipped on board of a brig 
called the “Intrepid” packet, and she was 
bound from London to Gibraltar, and from 
there to Buenos Ayres. And we sailed from 
London the second day of April, 1825, and, 
thanks be to God, we had a very good passage 
to Gibraltar, where we arrived the first day 
of May, and sailed from there the 5th of 
June for Buenos Ayres, where we arrived on 
the 30th day of July. Now at this present 
time the Buenos Ayreans were at war with 
the Brazilians, and the River Plate was 
blocked up; so we were obliged to go and lay 
in a place called WHelsenado, about seven 
miles on Buenos Ayres, and there we laid 
till March 1826, when our captain got a 
freight for Gibraltar, to carry some of the old 
Spaniards home to their own country; and we 
sailed from Helsinado on the 5th of April, 
1826. But coming from Helsinado, down the 
river Plate, we were caught in a very heavy 
Pampiro, and were very near losing the brig ; 
for our mate that came out from England 
with us, had left us at Buenos Ayres; and 
the young man that we got in the room of 
him was not experienced with the country 
he was sailing in; and at twelve o’clock, 
when I came on deck, he told me to clear 
away the flying-jib,and I told him, “You 
had better shorten sail as fast as you can, or 
else you will lose every stitch of canvas that 


you have got set, for I see it arising ;” and I 
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showed it to him ; but he said, “ Never mind, 
do as you are told.” And I told him that for 
the safety of myself and the brig, I could not 
do it; but, if he would not shorten sail, I 
should be obliged to call Captain Gordon, 
which I accordingly did. And when he came 
on deck, we began to shorten sail ; but it was 
too late then, for the Pampiro struck the 
brig, and she was hove on her beam ends, 
and every stitch of canvas that we had set, 
blew into ribbons. I advised our captain to 
let go both anchors, so as to fetch the ship’s 
head to wind, that she might righten ; and 
accordingly I went forward, and got some of 
the men to lend me a hand ; and [ let go the 
best bower anchor, which brought her head 
to wind ; and the brig rightened, for she had 
then been nearly a quarter of an hour on her 
beam ends ; but still she would not bring up, 
and with a good deal of trouble, I got the 
small bower anchor clear, and let it go. And 
she took the chain to the beam end, but still 
she would not bring up, but still kept drifting ; 
and we were afraid we should drive on a sand 
called the English bank. So, after a good 
deal of trouble, we got our stream anchor 
clear, and let it go; and, thanks be to God, 
after she got the best part of the stream 
cable, she brought up in five fathoms water. 
But all this time neither the captain nor I 
could see anything of the mate, and we were 
afraid that he had gone overboard, and had 
been drowned ; but after we got everythin 

middling snug, we found our mate towel 
away down in the fore-hold, amongst the 
water-casks; and he said that he was knocked 
down the fore hatchway when the squall first 
struck the ship. We did not believe his 
story ; but the captain had been obliged to 
make him mate, for he was one of the owners’ 
nephews. Now, after we got everything 
pretty snug, we set the watch again, and next 
morning it turned out to be very fine, and 
we went to work to bend a fresh set of sails, 
for our old ones were all blown to pieces ; and 
after getting our anchors up, and stowing 
them, which took us two days, we went down 
to Monte Video, where we arrived on the 
12th day of April. And after putting every- 
thing to rights, we sailed for Rio de Janeiro, 
where we arrived on the Ist of May. Now, 
as I told you that we had lost all our canvas 
in the Pampiro, and bent all new ones, except 
what we cajled our fore and aft spencer, and 
the brig having only one on board, I was 
obliged to make a new one, for the captain 
knew that I was able to do it; and accord- 
ingly the captain bought the canvas, and I 
cut the sail out ; and on the 18th of May I 
and the mate were working about the sail, 
and I saw him putting a piece of canvas the 
wrong way; and I said, “Mr. Middleton, 
you are putting that piece in the wrong way.” 
He told me to mind my own business ; and 
words arose between him and me, and at last 
he jumped up and struck me. I was obliged 
to stand in my defence, and I gave hima | 
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ood beating, so that he was obliged to go 
low. Now I knew well enough that when 


| the captain came on board he would take the 


| afraid of getting himself into trouble. 





mate’s part, and I should have to go on shore 
to go to prison, which I did not like at all. 
Knowing the “Ranger” frigate wanted 
hands, I hailed the “ Ranger’s” boat, and she 
came alongside, and I told the officer of the 
boat what had happened, and that I intended 


|| toenter for his Majesty’s service ; upon which 


he told me to get into the boat ; and so I got 
once more on board of a man-of-war. My 
old captain tried all that he could do to get 
me back again ; but I found that a man-of- 
war was quite different from what it was 
when I was in them in war time; for there 
was no starting or fears of any flogging ; and 
if a man was only attentive, and clean, and 
did what he was told, he never needed to be 
So 
after I got settled on board of the “ Ranger,” 
the captain was kind enough to give me the 


|| rate of gunner’s mate ; and, thanks be to God, 


I did very well. And we sailed from Rio de 
Janeiro the latter part of May ; and we went 
to Monte Video, and there we laid for about 
six months ; and nothing particular occurring, 
we went from Monte Video to Rio de Janeiro, 
where we arrived on the 15th of December. 
We had been lying at Rio for about two 
months, when Lord Ponsonby arrived from 
England, to go round to Lima, to settle 
some business ; and as he intended to travel 
across the Cordilleras, we were ordered to go 
and take him and his things to Buenos Ayres; 
and from there we were ordered to go round 
Cape Horn to attend upon his lordship; and 
after delivering his lordship’s things at Buenos 
Ayres, we came down to Monte Video, and 
sailed from there the 2nd of April, 1827, and 
were bound to Callao, on the coast of Peru. 
We had a long and tedious passage round 
the Cape, but arrived safe at Valparaiso on 
the 19th of June, after a passage of seventy-| 
seven days. We stayed on the coast of Peru | 
till the beginning of 1828; and on the 5th 
of February a sad accident happened to me— 
for I was both shot and drowned on that day! 

To explain this, I must go to some particulars 
that occurred when we were lying at a place 
called Coquimbo, the last place we were going 
to touch at before we went round the Horn. 
And the Governor of the place and his suite, 
being on board to take their farewell of 
our captain and officers, and our ship being 
hove short, and all ready for starting 
and our captain intended to salute the gover- 
nor when he left the ship ; and in getting the 





ship underweigh, I was sent to look out for 
the buoy. And I being in the larboard fore- 
chains, when the anchor was up to the bows, 
and after the anchor was settled and fixed, I 
went forward upon the anchor, to try to get 
the buoy rope clear of the anchor-stock ; and 
whilst in the act of going forward, they fired 
the forecastle gun, which was a long nine- 
pounder ; and the whole charge reached me, 
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and hove me away from the ship, and knocked 
the senses out of me, so that I laid upon the 
water like one dead ; but I soon began to go 
down. But there was an English brig lyin 
there, called the “ Medieval” of London, an 
her boat had been on board of our ship, to 

ut some letters on board, for us to take 
nome; and she shoving off from the ship 
when the accident happened, they saw my 
hat, and they picked it up, and then they saw 
the wake I made in going down, and they 
hooked me with a boat-hook, for I was going 
down as fast as I could ; and they hauled me 
into the boat, and brought me on board of 
my ship. But I was senseless to the whole of 
it ; so I did not come to myself again, not till 
next day, about dinner time. And I was told 
that our doctor said that 1 was dead, and that 
they were going to heave me overboard ; but 
a young gentleman, a doctor’s mate, a pas- 
senger, said that I was not dead ; and he, with 
God’s help, saved my life. If anybody should 
doubt my tale, about being shot and drowned, 
I could bring plenty of witnesses that saw it, 
both officers and men. 

The next day, when I came to my senses, I 
felt very weak ; but, thanks be to God, I soon 
got better, and I was able to go to my duty 
in about a fortnight’s time. And we had a 
very good passage round Cape Horn ; and we 
arrived in Rio de Janeiro in the beginning of 
April; and after we completed our water, we 
sailed for England ; and we arrived at Spit- 
head on the tenth of June, 1828. We were 
ordered to go round to Chatham, to be paid off ; 
and I was paid off from the “ Ranger” on the 
7th day of July ; and I joined the “Crocodile,” 
of twenty-eight guns, and she was bound to 
the East Indies. 

I got five weeks’ liberty to go and see my 
friends, and I went down to Kirkwall in the 
Orkneys, to see if I could find anybody alive 
that knew me ; but I could find no one that 
knew anything about me. And so, when my 
liberty was up, I returned to my ship, and 
from Chatham we went to Spithead; and 
from Spithead we sailed on the 2st of Sep- 
tember, and we arrived safe at the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 18th day of December. 

When Senn back after the voyage, being 
on my own hands again once more, and after 
receiving my pay, at Somerset House, I re- 
solved to go down to Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
to see if I could see anybody that would know 
me; and I had the good luck to fall in with 
an old shipmate of mine, whose name was 
Thomas Blyth, and he was master of a brig, 
called the “ Ocean ;” and he was bound for Rio 
de Janeiro. * * * 

When I came back, I went on board of the 
“Castor” frigate, and I was shipped as able 
seaman, for she had no vacancy for a petty 
officer, but I was promised the first vacancy 
that occurred. We went to join the experi- 
mental squadron in the North Sea, under the 
command of Sir Pulteney Malcom, and there 
we cruised till the beginning of August ; and 
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then the fleet went to the Cove of Cork, and 
from there we went a-cruising off the Land’s 
End, and from there we were ordered to 
Spithead, where we arrived on the 2nd of 
September ; and one of our gunners’ mates 
being invalided, I was made gunners’ mate in 
his room ; and here we got a new captain ; 
he was a very good man, and I got on very 
well. Now, about this time, the Dutch dis- 
turbance broke out, and we were sent into the 
North Sea again, to cruise off the Texel, to 
stop all Dutch ships that were coming home ; 
and we stopped a good many, and sent them to 
Sheerness. We stopped here till the 5th of 
February, 1833, when we were ordered to go 
to Chatham to refit. And whilst at Chatham, 
fitting out, I got married to an old widow 
woman, who was nearly my own age, and a 
very good wife I found she was; and I mar- 
ried her on account that she had a heavy 
family to bring up, and I thought I could do 
no better with my money than to assist the 
widow and the fatherless ; and, thanks be to 
God, I have never missed it. 

Now, after our ship was fitted out, we were 
ordered to go to Lisbon, where we arrived on 
the 12th of June, and from there we were 
ordered to go to Oporto to lay off the bar ; and 
our captain, God bless him, was kind enough 
to make me quarter-master. And on the 13th 
of September, I having the middle watch on 
deck, that is, from twelve o’clock at night till 
four o’clock next morning, our butcher—his 
name was Henry Ellis—was very bad in the 
sick bay; and the sick bay men came to me, 
about two o’clock, telling me that Ellis, the 
butcher, was very bad, and that he wanted to 
see me; and after asking permission from the 
officer of the watch, I went down to the sick 
bay, and I found Ellis very bad, for the doctor 
did not expect he would live till the morning. 
And Ellis asked me to grant him one favour, 
and he being in the state that he was in, I 
could not well refuse him; and I told him 
that anything that laid in my power I would 
do for him, and he asked me to speak to the 
captain, to have him buried on shore, for “I 
know I can’t live much longer.” And then, 
getting hold of my hand, he said to me, “Swear 
that if it ever lay in your power, you will 
protect my wife and children.” 1 promised it 
to him; for I being a married man at that 
time, I had little thought that it would ever 
be in my power to perform it, for my wife 
lived at Chatham and his at Portsmouth, and 
I only promised him to satisfy his mind ; and, 

or soul, he died very shortly after I had 

eft him. And the next morning, the first 
thing that I did was to acquaint the captain 
of poor Ellis’s last wish, and the captain very 
kindly granted it ; and we took him on shore 
in the bar boat, and he was buried in the 
English burial-ground at Oporto. 

e stayed off Portugal till February, 
when we were relieved by the “ Belvidera” 
frigate. And we went to Lisbon, and here 
we laid till March, when orders came out 
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from England for our ship to proceed to 
Plymouth, to refit our ship, to attend upon the 
Queen, who was going that summer to the 
Continent to see her friends. We arrived in 
Plymouth by the latter part of April; and 
after we had refitted our ship, we went round 
to Portsmouth, to take the state barge on bo: 

in order to attend upon Queen Adelaide; 
and from Portsmouth we went to the Nore, 
where we laid till the Queen came down from 
London in her yacht. And from there we 
went to Helvoetsluys, on the coast of Holland; 
and after landing the Queen, we went back to 
Sheerness, where we took in stores for the 
flag-ship at Lisbon. And on the 23rd day of 
August we sailed from the Nore, and went 
down to the Downs ; and on the 26th day of 
August, at three o’clock in the morning, we 
got underweigh from the Downs, with the wind 
about north-north-east. And a little after six 
o'clock in the morning, being just below 
Dover, we had the misfortune to run the 
“ Chameleon” revenue-cutter down ; and out 
of seventeen men and officers on board of her, 
we could only save two men and two boys. 
Though our ship was hove to instantly, and 
our quarter boats down, we could not save 
more; so there were thirteen poor souls 
drowned. We staid by the spot some time 
afterwards, but we could see no more of any- 
thing belonging to her. And we proceeded 
down to Plymouth, and there we had a court- 
martial upon our captain and officers, and, 
our captain was honourably acquitted ; but 
our third lieutenant was dismissed the ser- 
vice, and all hands on board were very 
sorry for it, for he was a very good man. 
And after the court-martial was over we 
sailed for Santander, on the coast of Spain, 
where we arrived on the Ist of October ; but 
it being a very bad roadstead for ships to lay 
in, in winter time, we went down to a place 
called P: es, and there we got our ship in 
and moored her. But we tml that our ship 


struck at low water, and we were obliged to 
go from there to Santander ayain; and we 
went into Santander harbour, and there we 
lay snug enough. And our seamen and marines 
went round to Passages, and they built a for- 
tification which they called Lord John Hay’s 
Fort in honour of our one captain. We laid 


in Santander till the latter part of 1836, for 
we sailed from Santander the 27th day of 
December, to go home to England to be 
paid off ; and we arrived at Portsmouth the 
4th day of January, 1837. And as our ship 
was ordered to be sent round to Chatham to 
be paid off, about twenty petty officers and 
men volunteered to join the “North Sitar,” 
twenty-eight, for she was commissioned for 
our old captain, who was left out on the coast 
of Spain as commodore ; and I was one that 
joined the “North Star,” for I intended, if I 
could, to stay along with my old captain. I 
had not been on board of the “ North Star” 
above a month, when the “ Princess Charlotte” 
was commissioned at Portsmouth, and the 
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captain of her seeing me, asked me if I should 


| like to join his ship ; and he told me the dif- 


ference there would be in my pay, which 
would be nine shillings per month ; for my 
” as quarter-master 

was one pound, seventeen shillings, per month, 
and in the “Princess Charlotte” my wages 
unds, six shillings, per month ; 
and after considering, I told him that I would, 
if my commanding officer would give me per- 
mission, and he told me that he would settle 
all that ; and I went on board, and I told my 
commanding officer of it. He told me that he 
should be very sorry to lose me, but if 1 could 
better myself, he would not wish to hinder 
me from it ; and accordingly I was exchanged 
from the “North Star” to the “ Princess 
Charlotte ;” and I joined the “ Princess Char- 
lotte” on the 22nd day of February 1837. But 
before I left the “ North Star,” a circumstance 
occurred to me which I am obliged to mention. 
One of my shipmates, that came out of 
the “Castor” along with me, got married, 
and he lived at Gosport; and he asked 
me to come over with him, one night, 
before I left the ship, to spend the evening 
with him and his wife, and I agreed ; and, 
enjoying ourselves till it was too late for me 
to go on board, I was obliged to get a bed 
somewhere for the night ; and my shipmate’s 
wife took me to a widow woman, who let 
beds. What was my surprise when I found this 
woman to be the widow of my old shipmate, 
Ellis, our butcher in the “Castor” frigate? All 
my promises that I made to him came fresh 
in my mind; and after paying her for my 
bed, 1 gave her half the money that I had in 
my pocket, which was no great deal; and 
when I left the “North Star” I took my 
chest and things to her house, and she washed 
my clothes for me, whilst we were fitting out ; 
for my wife lived round at Chatham; and 
after the “ Princess Charlotte ” was ready for 
sea, we sailed from Spithead on the 3rd day 
of July ; and we were bound up the Mediter- 
ranean, to relieve the “Caledonia ;” and we 
relieved her on the 2nd day of August. We 
kept cruising about at sea, for we could not go 
into Malta, for it was very sickly. We arrived 
at Malta the latter part of October ; and Ihad 
not been there long, when I received a letter 
from Chatham, acquainting me of my wife’s 
death ; she died the same day that I sailed- 
from Spithead, after being bad only twenty- 
four hours. We lay in Malta all the winter ; 
and the latter part of January 1838 I was 
taken very habs and I was obliged to be 
invalided on the 14th day of February, 
from Malta hospital. As soon as I was 
able to be moved, I was sent home in 
the “ Portland” frigate ; and she took me and 
some more invalids as far as the Rock of 
Gibraltar, where we were sent on board of the 
“Bellerophon,” and she took us to Ports- 
mouth; and we arrived at Spithead on the 
8th day of April. And from her I was sent on 
board of the flag-ship, and from there I was 
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discharged. And after I got my pay from the 
“Princess Charlotte,” I went up to London, 
to pass the Board of Admiralty, for my 
pension ; but all that they gave me was seven- 
teen pounds, four shillings, per annum. And 
from there I went to Chatham, to see my late 
wife’s family ; but I found that they had made 
away with everything that belonged to me. 
And when I found how things were, I came 
back again to Gosport, with a full intent to 
fulfil my oath, that I swore to Henry Ellis, 
when he was dying. And accordingly I told 
Ellis’s widow all that had happened between 
me and her late husband ; and I told her that 
I would do anything in my power for her and 
her children ; and that, if she was a mind to 
wait till my last wife had been dead a twelve- 
month, I would marry her ; and, after a little 
consideration, she consented. And we were 
married on the 26th day of July, 1838, in 
Stoke Church. And I staid at home till 
April, 1839, when the “ Powerful,” eighty- 
four, was lying at Spithead; and I heard that 
she wanted a good many men. I went on 
board of her and got shipped as able seaman ; 
and I joined her the 9th day of April; 
and we went from Spithead to Plymouth 
Sound, and from there to the Cove of 
Cork, where we got a good many men. And 
on the 4th of June we sailed from the Cove 
of Cork for the Mediterranean ; and we arrived 
at Malta the Ist of July, and from there we 
were ordered to go to Majorca Bay to join 
the fleet ; and shortly after we were at sea 
from Malta, I was made captain of the after- 
guard, and [ kept that situation all the time 
that I was in the ship. We staid along with 
the fleet till the beginning of September, when 
we were ordered to go to Smyrna ; and from 
Smyrna we came down to Wolla Bay, where 
the fleet was going to winter. We staid along 
with the fleet till the beginning of April, 
1840, when we were ordered to go to Beyrout 
and the Coast of Syria; and there we stopped 
till the fleet joined us, And our captain being 
made commander, we were the second in com- 
mand, and there we stopped blockading 
Beyrout till the 10th of September, when we 
made a landing, and encamped our troops on 
shore. But the climate and the weather 
being very bad, we had a good many people 
who died, and I, myself, in the beginning of 
October, was taken very bad, and was sent 
down, with some more, to Malta Hospital, in 
the “ Hastings,” seventy-four, which had been 
on shore somewhere along the coast. But 
before I left the “ Powerful” I was invalided, 
on the 14th day of October ; and we arrived 
at Malta on the 4th day of November, the 
same day that Jean d’Acre was taken. I 
stayed in Malta Hospital till the “Phoenix ” 
steamer came down from Beyrout and Jean 
d’Acre, with despatches for England concern- 
ing the action ; and all of them that was able 
to go, were sent on board of her, and I was 
sent, for one. And we arrived in Plymouth 
Sound the 29th day of November, and, thanks 
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be to God, I got quite well ; and I went down 
to Portsmouth as soon as my business was 
settled; and from Portsmouth I went to 
London, to pass the Board of Admiralty again, 
and their Lordships were kind enough to 
augment my pension to nineteen pounds, eight 
shillings, per annum. And when I[ came down 
to Portsmouth again, I joined the “ Victory,” 
to serve in the Portsmouth ordinary ; for I 
had a recommendation from my last captain 
to the captain of the “ Victory,” and I was 
taken on directly. And I stayed in ordinary till 
August, 1841, when the “ Warspite” frigate 
was commissioned, and my old captain of 
the “Castor” got the ship. He sent for me, 
and I joined the “Warspite” as quarter- 
master. I stayed on board the “ Warspite ” 
about four months, when I had the misfortune 
to be knocked down the main hatchway; and 
I fell down into the hold, and was obliged to 
be taken to Haslar Hospital. I stopped in 
the hospital for six weeks, and then, thanks 
be to God, I got quite well. I was sent on 
board the flag-ship, which I joined the 3rd of 


February, 1842; and when our ship came| 
back again to Spithead, my captain was kind | 


enough to return me back to the ordinary 
again ; for he said he was afraid that I was 
too old to go to sea. 

And I remained in the ordinary till the 15th 
of August, 1844, and then I was discharged. 
And the captain of the “ Victory” was kind 
enough to write up to the Board of Admiralty 
to get my pension augmented, which he got 
done for me; and the Admiralty granted me 
a pension of twenty-one pounds per annum 
for life ; and, with what little I can earn, I live 
as comfortable as circumstances will allow me 
to be: and I hope that I am truly thankful to | 
the Lord for the many blessings and mercies 
that I have received at his hands through life. | 
Oft-times, when I see a poor man or woman 
going along without any shoes on them, or 
scarcely any clothes to cover them, how thank- 
ful Iam to feel that I have got a bed to lie 
on, and clothes to cover me, and a house to 
shelter me from the weather. Have I deserved 
to be thus favoured any more than them? No. 
But it is God’s mercy that provides for me ; 
and I hope that the Lord will grant me one 
prayer, and that is, contentment with the 
lot the Almighty has been pleased to give 
me. And I find every day new blessings | 
and mercies to be thankful for; and 
especially for health, which is one of the 
greatest blessings we can enjoy ; for here I am, 
a man seventy-three years old, and knocked 
about at sea better than fifty years, in which 
time I experienced some hard trials; and 





still, thanks be to God, I am able to go out 
every day to Anglesea from Gosport ; and some 
days 1 walk above twenty miles, which is a 
great deal for a man of my age. But I know 
that the Lord fits the back to the burden. I 
have received many kindnesses from the 
ladies and gentlemen about Anglesea these last 
two or three years ; and may the Lord reward 


them for the many kindnesses that I have 
received from their hands, shall be the chiefest 
prayer of your humble and obedient servant, 


A FUQUEER’S CURSE. 


Amone the many strange objects which an 
Englishman meets with in India, there are 
few which tend so much to upset his equa- 
nimity as a visit from a wandering fuqueer, 

The advent of one of these gentry in an 
English settlement is regarded with much 
the same sort of feeling as a vagrant cock- 
roach, when he makes his appearance unan- 
nounced in 
we could imagine the aforesaid cockroach 
brandishing his horns in the face of the 
horrified inmates, exulting in the disgust 
which his presence creates, and intimating, 


with a conceited swagger, that, in virtue of | 


his ugliness, he considered himself entitled to 
some cake and wine, perhaps the analogy 
would be more complete. 

The fuqueer isthe mendicant friar of India, 
He owns no superior ; wears no clothing; 
performs no work; despises everybody and 
everything ; sometimes pretends to perpetual 
fasting ; and lives on the fat of the land. 

There is this much, however, to be said for 
him, that when he does mortify himself for the 
good of the community, he does it to some 
purpose. A lenten fast, or a penance of 
parched peas in his shoes, would be a mere 
bagatelle to him. We have seen a fuqueer 
who was never “known” to eat at all. He 
carried a small black stone about with him, 
which had been presented to his mother by 
aholy man. He pretended that by sucking 
this stone, and without the aid of any sort of 
nutriment, he had arrived at the mature age 
of forty ; yet he had a nest of supplementary 
chins, and a protuberant paunch, which 
certainly did great credit to the fattening 
powers of the black stone. Oddly enough, his 
business was to collect eatables and drink- 
ables ; but, like the Scottish gentleman who 
was continually begging brimstone, they were 
“no for hissel, but for a neebour.” When I 
saw him he was soliciting offerings of rice, 
milk, fish, and ghee, for the benefit of his 
patron Devi. These offerings were nightly 
laid upon the altar before the Devi, who 
was supposed to adsorb them during the 
night, considerately leaving the fragments to 
be distributed among the poor of the parish. 
His godship was very discriminating in the 
goodness and freshness of these offerings ; for 
he rejected such as were stale, to be returned 
next morning, with his maledictions, to the 
fraudulent donors. 

Sometimes a fuqueer will take it into his 
head that the community will be benefited by 
his trundling himself along, like a cart-wheel, 
for a couple of hundred miles or so, He ties 
his wrists to his ankles, gets a ¢ire, composed 
of chopped straw, mud, and cow-dung, laid 
along the ridge of his backbone ; a bamboo 
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staff passed through the angle formed by his 
knees and his elbows, by way of an axle, and 
off he goes ; a brazen cup, with a bag, and a 
hudble-bubble, hang like tassels at the two 
extremities of the axle. Thus accoutred, he 
often starts on a journey which will occupy 
him for several years, like Milton’s fiend, 


“O’er bog, or steep, through straight, rough, 
dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, feet, or wings, pursues his way.” 


On arriving in the vicinity of a village, 
the whole population turn out to meet and 
escort him with due honours to the public 
well or tank ; the men beating drums, and 
the women singing through their noses. 
Here his holiness unbends, washes off the 
dust and dirt acquired by perambulating 
several miles of dusty road ; and, after par- 
| taking ofa slight refreshment, enters into con- 
versation with the assembled villagers just 
as if he were an ordinary mortal ; making 
very particular inquiries concerning the state 
of their larders, and slight investigations as 
to their morals. Of course every one is 
anxious to have the honour of entertaining a 
man so holy as to roll to their presence doubled 
_ up into a hoop; and disputes get warm as 
| to who is to have the preference. Where- 


upon the fuqueer makes a speech, in which 
he returns thanks for the attentions shown 
him, and intimates that he intends taking up 
his quarters with the man who is most capable 


of testifying his appreciation of the honour. 
After some higgling, he knocks himself down, 
a decided bargain, to be the guest of the 
highest bidder, in whose house he remains, 
giving good advice to the community, and 
diffusing an odour of sanctity throughout the 
whole village. When the supplies begin to 
fail, he ties his hands to his heels again, gets 
a fresh tire put on, and is escorted out of the 
village with the same formalities as accom- 
panied his entrance. 

Like other vermin of his class, he is most 
apt to attach himself to the “ weaker vessels ” 
of humanity, with whom he is generally a 
prodigious favourite. He is not, certainly, in- 
debted to his personal advantages for this 
favour, for a more hideously ugly race of 
men is seldom met with. As if nature had not 
made him sufficiently repulsive, he heightens 
his hideousness by encircling his eyes with 
bands of white paint ; daubing his cheeks 
a rich mustard yellow: a white streak runs 
along the ridge of his nose, and another forms 
a circle round his mouth: his ribs are in- 
dicated by corresponding bars of white paint, 
which give a highly venerable cross-bones 
effect to his breast. When I add, that he wears 
no clothes, and that the use of soap is no part 
of his religion, some idea may be gained of 
the effect the first view of him occasions in 
the mind of a European. 

On the afternoon of a very sultry day in 
June, I had got a table out in the verandah of 
my bungalow, and was amusing myself with 
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a galvanic anpnsetne, giving such of my 
servants as had the courage a taste of what 
they called Wulatee boinjee (En lish lightning,) 
when a long gaunt figure, with his hair hang- 
ing in dinottaeell masses over his face, was 
observed to cross the lawn. On arriving 
within a few paces of where I stood, he drew 
himself up in an imposing attitude—one of 
his arms akimbo, while the other held out 
towards me what appeared to be a pair of 
tongs, with a brass dish at the extremity of it. 

“Who are you ?” I called out. 

“ Fuqueer,” was the guttural response. 

“What do you want ?” 

“ Bheek ” (alms). 

“ Bheek!” I exclaimed, “surely you are 
joking—-a great stout fellow like you can’t be 
wanting bheek ?” 

The fuqueer paid not the slightest attention, 
but continued holding out his tongs with the 
dish at the end of it. 

“You had better be off,’ I said; “I never 
give bheek to people who are able to work.” 

“We do Khooda’s work,” replied the 
fuqueer, with a swagger. 

“Oh! you do,—then,” I answered, “you 
had better ask Khooda for bheek.” So 
saying, I turned to the table, and began 
arranging the apparatus for making some 
experiments. Happening to look up about 
five minutes after, I observed that the fuqueer 
was standing upon one leg, and struggling to 
assume as much majesty as was consistent 
with his equilibrium. The tongs and dish 
were still extended—while his left hand 
sustained his right foot across his abdomen. 
I turned to the table, and tried to goon with my 
work ; but I blundered awfully, broke a glass 
jar, cut my fingers, and made a mess on the 
table. I had a consciousness of the fuqueer’s 
staring at me with his extended dish, and 
could not get the fellow out of my head. 
Ilooked up at him again. There he was as 
grand as ever, on his one leg, and with his eyes 
rivetted on mine. He continued this per- 
formance for nearly an hour, yet there did 
not seem to be the faintest indication of his 
unfolding himself ;—rather a picturesque orna- 
ment to the lawn, if he should take it into his 
head—as these fellows sometimes do—to 
remain in the same position for a twelve- 
month. “Tf,” I said, “you stand there much 
longer, I’ll give you such a taste of boinjee 
(lightning) as will soon make you glad to go.” 

he only answer to this threat was a smile 
of derision that sent his mustache bristling up 
against his nose. 

“Lightning!” he sneered—“your lightning 
can’t touch a fuqueer,—the gods take care 
of him.” 

Without more ado, I charged the battery 
and connected it with a coil machine, which, 
as those who have tried it are aware, is capable 
of racking the nervesinsuch away as few people 
care to try, and which none are capable of 
voluntarily enduring beyond a few seconds. 

The fuqueer seemed rather amused at the 
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queer-looking implements on the table, but 
otherwise maintained a look of lofty stoicism ; 
nor did he seem in any way alarmed when I 
approached with the conductors. 

Some of my servants who had already 
experienced the process, now came clustering 
about with looks of ill-suppressed merriment, 
to witness the fuqueer’s ordeal. I fastened 
one wire to his still extended tongs, and the 
other to the foot on the ground. 

As the coil machine was not yet in action, 
beyond disconcerting him a little, the attach- 
ment of the wires did not otherwise affect him. 
But when I pushed the magnet into the coil 
and gave him the full strength of the battery, 
he howled like a demon ; the tongs—to which 
his hand was now fastened by a force beyond 
his will—quivered in his unwilling grasp as 
if it were burning the flesh from his bones. 
He threw himself on the ground, yelling 
and gnashing his teeth, the tongs clanging an 
irregular accompaniment. Never was human 
pride so abruptly cast down. He was rolling 
about in such a frantic way that I hegan to fear 
he would do himself mischief; and, thinking 
he had now had as much as was good for him, 
I stopped the machine and released him. 

For some minutes he lay quivering on the 
ground, as if not quite sure that the horrible 
spell was broken ; then gathering himself up, 
he flung the tongs from him, bounded across 
the lawn, and over the fence like an antelope. 
When he had got to what he reckoned cursing 
distance, he turned round, shook his fists at me, 
and fell to work,—pouring out a torrent of im- 
precations,—shouting, screeching, and tossing 
his arms about in a manner fearful to behold. 

There is this peculiarity in the abuse of an 
Oriental, that, beyond wishing the object of it a 
liberal endowment of blisters boils and ulcers, 
(no inefficient curses in a hot country,) he does 
not otherwise allude to him personally ; but 
directs the main burden of his wrath against 
his female relatives—from his grandmother to 
his granddaughter,— wives, daughters, sisters, 
aunts, and grandaunts inclusive. These he im- 
precates individually and collectively through 
every clause of a prescribed formulary, which 
has beén handed down by his ancestors, and 
which, ‘in searchingness of detail and compre- 
hensiveness of malediction, leaves small scope 
for additions or improvements. 

Leaving me, then, to rot and wither from 
the face of the earth, and consigning all my 
female kindred to utter and inevitable death 
and destruction, he walked off to a neighbour- 
ing village to give vent to his feelings and 
compose his rufiled dignity. 

It so happened, that a short time after 
the fuqueer had gone, I incautiously held 
my head, while watching the result of some 
experiments, over a dish of fuming acid, and 
consequently became so ill as to be obliged to 
retire to my bedroom and lie down. In 
about an hour, I called to my bearer to fetch 
me a glass of water; but, although I heard 
him and some of the other servants whispering 





together behind the purda, or door curtain, 
no attention was paid tomy summons, After | 
repeating the call two or three times with 
the same result, I got up to see what wag 
the matter. On drawing aside the purda, 
I beheld the whole establishment seated jn 
full conclave on their haunches round the | 
door, On seeing me, they all got up and took 
to their heels, like a covey of frightened 
partridges. The old Kidmudgar was too fat 
to run far; so I seized him, just as he was | 
making his exit by a gap in the garden fence, | 
He was, at first, quite incapable of giving any 
account of himself ;so I made him sit a minute | 
among the long grass to recover his wind, | 
when he broke out with “Oh! re-bab-re-bab/” 
and began to blubber, as only a fat Kid- | 
mudgar can, imploring me to send instantly 
for the fuqueer, and make him a present; if | 
I did not, I would certainly be a dead man 
before to-morrow’s sun; “For,” said he, “a 
fuqueer’s curse is good as kismut-ke-bat” (a | 
matter of fate). Some of his fellows now 
seeing that the murder was out, ventured to 
come back, and joined in requesting me to | 
save my life while there was yet time. | 

A laugh was the only answer I could make, 
This somewhat re-assured them, but it was 
easy to see that I was regarded by all asa | 
doomed man. It was to no purpose that I 
told them I was now quite well, and en- 
deavoured to explain the cause of my sickness, 
They would have it that I was in’a dying | 
state, and that my only salvation lay in | 
sending off a messenger with a kid and a bag 
ofrupees to the fuqueer, The durdzee (tailor), 
who had just come from the village where | 
the fuqueer had taken refuge, told me, that 
as soon as the fuqueer heard that I was ill, 
he performed a pas seul of a most impres- 
sive character, shouting and threatening to 
curse everybody in the village as he had 
cursed me and mine. The consequence was 
that pice, cowries, rice and ghee were showered 
upon him with overwhelming liberality. 

Without saying a word, I armed myself | 
with a horsewhip, set out for the village, and 
found the fuqueer surrounded by a dense 
crowd of men and women ; to whom he was 
jabbering with tremendous volubility ; tellin 
them how he had withered me up root oak 
branch, and expressing a hope that I would 
serve as a lesson to the other children of | 
Sheitan who ventured to take liberties with a 
fuqueer. The crowd hid me from him till 
I broke in upon his dreams with a slight 
taste of my whip across his shoulders. His 
eyes nearly leaped out of their sockets when 
he turned round and saw me. Another inti- 
mation from my thong sent him off with a yell, 
leaving the rich spoil he had collected from | 
the simple villagers behind. What became of 
him I cannot tell. I heard no more of him. 

A few such adventures as these would tend 
to lessen the gross, and, to them, expensive 
superstitions under which the natives of India 
at present labour. 
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